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Action of the Supreme Court of the United States 
summarily reversed, 9 to 0, a decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals awarding use of the St. Nicholas 
Cathedral to the Metropolitan District (Metropolia) rather 
than to the official designees of the Patriarchate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church (No. 824, Kreshik v. St. Nicholas 


Cathedral). 


RUSSIAN FACTION GETS CHURCH HERE 


Officials Named in Moscow Win 15-Year Fight 
for Orthodox Cathedral 


Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, June 6—The Russian Orthodox Church won a 
complete victory today in a fifteen-year struggle with an American faction 
of the church for control of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York. 


The Supreme Court unanimously and abruptly reversed a decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals that awarded the cathedral to the 
American schism. The New York courts were directed to dismiss a suit 
by the schism. 


The opinion was an unsigned per curiam for the whole court. ‘The 
court agreed to review the case and then went on to decide it without 
first hearing oral arguments or receiving full briefs. 


This summary disposition is unusual, and especially so in reversing 
the highest court of a state. The technique must be taken in this case 
as an implied rebuke to the New York Court of Appeals for its failure to 
follow an earlier Supreme Court decision in the same case. 


The cathedral, which is at 15 East Ninety-seventh Street, was built 
at the turn of the century as the seat of the Russian Orthodox Church on 
the North American Continent. It is supposed to be used by the North 
American Archbishop of the church as his residence as well as his seat 
of government. 


In 1924, as a result of the Communist revolution in Russia and the 
alleged dominance of the Soviet state over the Orthodox Church, a 
majority of the Russian church parishes in this country agreed at a 
Detroit convention to secede from the Moscow Patriarchate. 
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Factions in Dispute 


The American wing is known as the Metropolitan District. The fight 
for ownership of the cathedral is between it and officials designated by 
the Patriarchate, Archbishop Boris Vik and Dean Wassil A. Kreshik. 


In 1945 the American schism began a suit to expel the mother 
church from the cathedral. The New York Court of Appeals held for 
the American wing, finding that a New York statue required ejection of 
the Moscow appointees because they were “tools” of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


In 1952 the Supreme Court reversed that decision by a vote of 8 
to 1. It based the reversal on the constitutional guarantee of the free 
exercise of religion. 


Under this clause, the Supreme Court said, any religion may run 
its affairs as it sees fit—democratically or autocratically, through a hier- 
archy—without interference by the state. 


Since St. Nicholas Cathedral was built as the seat of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America, the court said, only the rulers of that 
church could change its status. New York could not constitutionally 
override church law to give the cathedral to a schismatic group, no 
matter how many members it represented. 


New Trial Ordered 


The case was sent back for New York proceedings “not in contra- 
vention” of the Supreme Court ruling. The New York Court of Appeals 
then directed a new trial on an assertedly new point—the effect of New 
York’s judge-made common law rather than a statute. 


The New York trial court found that the Orthodox Church was not 
subject to Soviet domination. The Appellate Division unanimously af- 
firmed but the Court of Appeals reversed and again awarded the church 
to the American wing. 


The Supreme Court’s one and one-half-page opinion today said 
Judge Conway’s decision “rests on the same premises” that were struck 
down in 1952. 


The petition for review was filed on behalf of the Orthodox Church 
by Philip Adler of New York, who asked the court to reverse the Court 
of Appeals summarily. The opposing brief was by Ralph Montgomery Ar- 
kush of New York. 


(Reprinted from “The New York Times,” Tuesday, June 7, 1960.) 
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(Bukvalnyi perevod bez gramaticheskikh izmenenii) 


PYCCKAA TIAPTHA TNIOJYUNJIA 
ILEPKOBb 3JIECb 


Jimua Ha3Ha4eHHbie Mocksoi Bbinrpanu 15-neTHeIO Gopby 3a 
IpasocaaBHpih Cobop 


Cneunanbno 8 Hew Hopx Taiimc 


Bawiuurron, 6-ro Mionn — Pycckasn IIpapocaapuan LlepKosb 
ceroqHA OepxKanta nowHyw no6ezy B NATHALUATb-AeTHeEH GopGe c 
aMepHKaHCKOH rpynnow uepKBH 3a BaazeHHe CBATO-HuKOJaeBCKOrO 
Co6opa B Hbw Mopke. 


Bepxosubih Cy e2HHOrdacHO HW BHE3allHO OTMe€HHA peLlleHHe 
Hpw Mopxexoro Aneaaaunonoro Cyfza KOTOpBIA npHroBopua co6op 
aMe€PHKaHCKHM PaCKOJIbHHKaM (CxH3Me). Hpbi MopkcKum cyaM lpH- 
Ka3aHO OTMCHHTb HCK PaCKOJIbHHKOB (CXH3M@THKOB). 


Pewenne 6b110 6e3 noANHceH per curiam BCcero COCTaBa Cy- 
ma. Buawate cya cormacnica mepecMoTpeTb 7e10 a NOTOM pellina 
ero 6e3 NPOBHACHHH CAOBeCHbIX AOKasaTerbcTL Hw 6e3 NoyYeHHH 
NOJHbIX CyReOHbIX NpeznNHcaHHii. 


STO KpaTKoe pacnopsxeHHe ABJAeTCH HCOObIKHOBCHHbIM, 
oco6eHHO NMOTOMY 4TO ONPOBeprHyT CaMbIM BbICWIHH LWTAaTHbIM Cyd. 
Ynotpe61eHHbIh NOAXOZ B 3ITOM Mee Hada NOApa3syMeBaTb 3a BbI- 
ropop Hbw Mopxcexomy Aneannynonomy Cyzy 3a ero ynyulenne 
cleOBaTb mpexHeMy peweHHwo Bepxosuoro Cyila B TOM-%xKe Jee. 


Co6op, uro Ha 15 Hct 97-oh yanue, NOcTpoeH B Haase 3TO- 
ro cTomweTHA Kak Kadbeapa Pyccxoh [IpapocaaBHoh Llepxsu ua Ce- 
Bepo-AMepHKaHCKOM MaTepHKe. OH npeznoroxeH ObITb ynoTpebsn- 
em Cepepo-AmepHKaHckHM Apxnenuckonom Llepksu Kak ero pe3HeH- 
uHA HW MeCTO ero [IpaBaeHHa. 


B 1924-m r., B MOCAeACTBHH KOMMYHHCTHYCCKOH peBOJIOWUHH 
B PoccHuH W yTBepxKAeHHH O HaxkuMe Ha IIpaBocuaBHyro LlepKoBb co 
cToponb! Copetckoro rocyapcTBa, 6OAbUIHHCTBO mpHxonoB Pyc- 
ckoH LlepkBu B 3TOH cTpaHe pewiHaH Ha JletpottcKom C’e3ze BbIObITb 
43 Mockosckoi Ilatpvapxun. 


llaptHH B cnope 


AmepuKaHcKas rpynma uMeHyetcaA Mutponoanyubem Oxpyrom. 
bop6a 3a BaagzenHe coO6opa uzeT MexAY ITOH rpynnok Hu AMWAaMH 
npeAHasHaveHHbIMH IlatpHapxueH, Apxuenuckonom Bopucom BuKkom 
uv JlekaHom Bacuanem A. Kpeunkom. 


B 1945 r. AMepukaHcKHe paCKOJbHHKH BO36y—HaIH HUCK 4TOG 
BbIrHaTb Matepb-Llepkosb u3 coGopa. Hbw Mopxexui Aneaaaun- 
onbI Cya peuwiMa B noab3y AMepHkKaHCKOH rpynne, HaxoaA YTO 3a- 
KOH Hb Mopka tpe6oBaa u3rHaHve Ha3sHa4eHHbIxX Mocksoli noTtomy 
4TO OHH OblaH “opyaun” CoBeTcKoro nmpaBHTeAbCTBa. 
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o Feta 


B 1952 r. Bepxosupii Cyt OTMeHHA 3TOe pelieHHe FoOCcOBa- 
HHeM 8-1. OH OCHOBaA OTMeHCHHe Ha KOHCTHTYUHMOHHbIX rapaHTHAX 
o cBo6ouze peaHrHH. 

BepxosBHbii Cy, Ha OCHOBaHHH 93TOTO YCJOBHA, CKa3ad, BCA- 
Kai PecHrHA HMeeT MpaBO BeCTH CBOHM ela Kak eH yROOHO — e- 
MOKPaTH4eCKH HAH aBTOKPaTHYecKH, 4Yepes HepapxHiO — 6e3 BMe- 
waTeJbcTBa rOCyapcTBa. 

Cya yTBepaua 4TO, noTomMy uTo CBxTO-HuKkoaaescKHh Co6op 
6bld mMOcTpoeH Kak Kadbeapa Pycckoi [Ipasocaasnoh Lhepxsu B Ame- 
puke, TOAbKO NpaBHTeH yKa3aHHOH Llep:BH MOryT H3MCHHTb ero 
nowoxeHHe. Hpbio Mopk He MOF KOHCTHTYWMOHHO mpeBbilatTp Llep- 
KOBHbIM 3aKOH B Nepewaun cOGopa packO 1bHOH rpynne, HCCMOTPA Ha 
YHCJICHHOCTb HX 4JICHCTBA. 


O 


ST. NICHOLAS RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CATHEDRAL OF NEW YORK CITY 
IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The history of court litigation for possession and use of St. 
Nicholas Russian Orthodox Cathedral in New York City covers many 
pages of printed evidence and many years of court action. 


The present decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
favor of the Church (canonical Exarchate in America) is the result of 
aimost twelve years of continuous litigation, which passed from the 
jurisdiction of one court into the next higher court until it was adjudi- 
cated by the United States Supreme Court in 1952. 


Originally the action was started in 1945 by a corporation of the 
Metropolitan District against John Kedroff who occupied and used the 
cathedral. This action was started for the purpose of ejecting him 
from the cathedral which he occupied for about 21 years. 


This corporation of the Metropolitan District claimed the right 
of possession of Saint Nicholas Cathedral because it held title to the 
premises, because the autonomy of the Metropolitan District “was sanc- 
tioned by the Patriarch” and because “the Patriarch was under the 
control of the Soviet government.” The Metropolitan District claimed 
to be the true representative of the Russian Church in this country and 
furthermore a statute of 1945 in New York State gave the Metropolitan 
District control of Russian Orthodox Church properties in this state. The 
New York City Cathedral was included in the church properties con- 
trolled by the above mentioned corporation. 


The original legal action was fought between the corporation 
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of the Metropolitan District and John Kedroff who occupied the premises 
as a representative of the Living Church in Russia. 

In the meantime John Kedroff passed away and his son Nicholas 
Kedroff succeeded him as the archbishop but he also died shortly. There 
was a married son left—John Kedroff—who received his ordination to the 
priesthood in the Living Church. Being young and inexperienced he 
decided to come to some understanding with the bishops of the Metro- 
politan District whereby he would be accepted into the fold by drop- 
ping all court action. The bishops and members of a special com- 
mission appointed to study Kedroff's proposition decided not to accept 
his conditions. Then Kedroff approached Archbishop Benjamin (Patriar- 
chal bishop in America) with a proposition to discontinue further court 
action and give the cathedral to him as head of the canonical arch- 
diocese. John Kedroff was re-ordained a priest in the Patriarchal juris- 
diction. 

But court battles did not cease at this point. The corporation of 
the Metropolitan District pressed the case in the lower courts against 
the canonical Church group which had now taken possession of the 
cathedral and the adjacent residence of the bishop. 

Following this change, Archbishop Benjamin applied to the 
court to become a party to the suit and to oppose the plaintiff corpo- 
ration’s claim to the property. 

This matter was mishandled in such a way, that, in order to 
get an adjournment of the trial, Archbishop Benjamin was compelled 
to surrender the cathedral to the Metropolitan District. In September 
1947 Archbishop Benjamin and Kedroff retained Mr. Philip Adler as 
their attorney. The reason for retaining Attorney Adler to handle the 
case was the fact that he was brilliantly successful in representing the 
Greek Church which was previously involved in litigation. 

Finally, the Cathedral case was tried in October 1947 before 
Judge Botein and in February 1948 he gave judgment for the canoni- 
cal bishop. 

The Appellate Division affirmed the decision in favor of the 
Patriarchate by a vote of 3 to 2. 

The Court of Appeals, the highest court in New York State re- 
versed the decision by a vote of 4 to 3 and awarded possession of 
the cathedral to the Metropolitan District. The majority said that the 
courts, apart from any statute by general or common law could have 
awarded possession of the cathedral to the Metropolitan District on 
the finding that the Patriarchate was not free but was dominated by 
the Soviet government. The majority however did not base their de- 
cision on common law but on the statute which they said required 
ejectment of the Patriarchate from the cathedral. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States heard the case twice 
(1952 and 1960) and after the second argument reversed the decision 
of the Court of Appeals and held the statute unconstitutional on the 
grounds that it violated the First Amendment of the Constitution which 
prohibits laws which violate religious liberty of Churches and indi- 
viduals and bars any action by the civil powers which prohibit “the 
free exercise of religion.” 


The Supreme Court in accordance with its usual practise re- 
turned the case to the Court of Appeals “for such further action as it 
may deem proper and not in contravention” of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court. 


On remand, the same majority of 4 of the Court of Appeals, 
ruled that the Supreme Court did no more than declare the statute 
(of New York) unconstitutional and left open the question of whether 
the Patriarchate could be ousted from the cathedral on grounds of 
common law and ordered a new trial for that purpose. 


Our attorney, Mr. Adler, applied to the Supreme Court for a 
writ of mandamus against the judges of the Court of Appeals, that is, 
he asked for an order directing the judges to reverse themselves on 
the grounds that an order for a new trial was in contravention of the 
Supreme Court decision. This application was denied by a vote 
of 7 to 2. 


In the new trial Judge Epstein gave judgment to the Patriar- 
chal Bishop and dismissed the claim. That judgment was unanimous- 
ly affirmed by the five judges of the Appellate Division. But the Court 
of Appeals in Albany, New York, again reversed and again awarded 
possession of the cathedral to the Metropolitan District. However, the 
Supreme Court of the United States on application of the Patriarchate 
again reversed the Court of Appeals and this time instead of re- 
manding the case to the Court of Appeals for such action as it may 
deem proper, directed the dismissal of the complaint. This decision 
was unanimous. 


Thus, the right of the Patriarchate to the exclusive occupancy, 
possession and use of the cathedral has the protection of the United 
States Constitution and the Supreme Court has now held that such 
occupancy, possession and use may not be disturbed by the state 
legislature or the courts. 


This case attracted national attention and made history in Ame- 
rican jurisprudence. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Dzvonchik 


New York, New York 
21 June 1960 
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NOCTAHOBJIEHHE 


MATPHAPLUIEFO 3K3APXA_ BbICOKOMPEOCBALJEHHEMWETO 
BOPUCA, MUHTPONOJHTA AJIEYTCKOFO H CEBEPO- 
AMEPHKAHCKOrO OT 1-ro HIOJIA 1960 I. 


Jimakona Cs.-Hukonaesckoro Kadeapanbyoro Co6opa An- 
TOHHA KyMaHOBCKOrO, YYHHHBUUeETO JeAHHA, MpeAyCMOTPeHHbie 55-m 
u 56-m [IpapHaamu CeaatTbix ANOCTOAOB, 3anpeTHTb B CBALLLECHHOCAY- 
»“eHHH. Mmes B BHAY, KpomMe TOrO, NPOABAeCHHbIC HM MHOFOKpaTHO 
3a CBOe KPaTKOBpeMeHHOe CAyKeHHE HCAHCUHMAHHHPOBAaHHOCThb, Kak 
KJIMPHKa, H MOCTOAHHOe XaNaTHOe OTHOWWEHHE ero K HCNOAHEHHIO 06- 
AZaHHOCTeH, HCKMIOUHTh ero H3 COcTaBa KAKpa PyccKkoh [paBocazas- 
HOH LlepKBH. 


O 


ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL RESTORATION BUILDING FUND 
Donations received through June 1960. 


J. Kowtunec $ 5.00 Mary Matusevich _.._--------—«:100.00 
Mr. Shuryk 5.00 H. Senecky - peticceantgattecesoiae 
A. Koster 25.00 Mr. Kasperovich ......- ss 25.00 
D. Kolesnik ee eee 25.00 
N. Don 5.00 O. Holubinsky _. 10.00 
A. Chislak oe ee eee 
O. Kuivid ‘ 20.00: .F. Newnovich. —... __._—._._... 
M. Sak 6.00 O. Ostreiko _ icLdnitbeite- bt natalia?) 
Mr. Wolchok ee STE 
M. J. Portnoy . 25.00 Mrs. Gribow —_. LATOR AN 
D. Meteychuk 10.00 St. Nicholas Sisterhood __ 280.00 
T. Kovalchuk 5.00 Mrs. Tessy Bodnar 25.00 
S. Zaiac 15.00 Mary Novak ~ - ee 
Mrs. L. Reikow 5.00 Archpriest Vitaly Borovoy AMR 
Anna Boroduk _... 10.00 Anonymous ...... 600.00 
Mrs. Wornova . 25.00 Procopchik and Kobel Families _ _...... 600.00 
Anna Kovalchuk 10.00 Paul Mushala _ ; cineca 
D. Dudik 10.00 Andrew Mushala sided SAE Oe 
Aida Zaiac _ 10.00 Michael Sirko PLT 
Maria Woronchuk 700.00 Michael Grabovsky —.....----——-—-—s—s« 25.00 
Fenna Chanas 020 «Guy Miya .. ........_.. WH 
St. Andrew's Church, Phila., 100.00 Miscellaneous bape aie te 


O 


WEPKOBHAA *KK3Hb 


Hocewenue IIpuxonzoe Ik3zapxama BeicoKo- 
npeocénumeHHLIM 2JK2apxom 
Mumpononumom bopucom 








1. B Macceiixe. 

24 anpean, Pomnno sBocKpecenre, Baa- 
Abika Murponoaut nocetua npuxog B fF. 
Nacceiixe (utat Hbw-mepcn) nu B npH- 
xoackom xpame so uma Cs. An. Mertpa un 


NMasaa cosepwun Bomectsennyw antyprnn. 

Baagbika c Pp Ka ul! ero AN- 
yamu npnésia ytpom B Maccelik uw octaHo- 
BUACR B QOMe HaCTOATeAR MUTpOdopHOrO 
npotonepen Mocuda Faspuanna. B 9 4. 30 
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mun. Baagbika Mutponoant co caAasow, ¢ 
mpeanecenwem Kpecta, xopyrsei, npn neHnn 
xopa, npeqwectsyembiid AYXOBeHCTBOM, B CO- 
NPOBOMACHHKH MHOFOYMCACHHDIX  Bepyloulnx, 
TOPMOCTBeHHO NMpowecTBoBaA B XpaM, [Ae 
ero BCTpeTHA B NOAHOM OGAaYeHMH, C Kpe- 
CTOM 0. HACTOATeAL, AYXOBEHCTBO, “CHD! 
MeCTHOrO WepKOBHOTO KOMMTeTa, cecTpH4e- 
CTBO WM AeTH ApHxo_cKoH wKOADI. HacToa- 
TeAb npuBetcrsosan Baagpiky Murtponoauta 
TpOraTeAbHbIM CAOBOM, KOMHTeT NpenogHec 
Mutponoanty xae6-comb, a AeBOYKH H3 Me- 
CTHOH WKOADE BpyynAn AlGHMOMy CBoeMy 
Baagpine Goabwne G6yKeTbi MKHBbIX UBeTOB. 
Xpam 6biA noazow MOARWMMHCA. Kpome 4Ae- 
HOB MCCTHOH NpHxogcKoh O6unHD! B 4NCAe 
MOARUMXCA 6bIAO MHOTO NpaBOCAABHbIX HZ 
APYTMX wpHcanKuni, MeCTHDIX KaTOANKOB, 
enuckonanos # npoTecTaHTos. 


Cocaymuan Baagpixe Murtponoanty npor. 
VM. [Taspuaan, npor. B. Boposod, urymen 
Makapnit (Kpasyenko) w cenwmennux Auonn- 
cui Taspuank, np fpotoquanxone AnTonnn 
Kymanosckom. [lpexpacno nea xop nog yn- 
pasnennem 6pata o. nactontenan fim. [as- 
puanka. Xpam nopaman cBoum G6aaronennbim 
BHYTPeHHHM BHAOM, NOpAAKOM, 4UCTOTOI, 
CTpolHocTbiO KM wWeneCcoo6pasHOoCcTbW  BCero, 
OTHOCAWerOocA K XO3ACTBeHHOH MH aAMMHH- 
CTpaTHBHOK %KMSHH NpHxXo_a KM pasmMaxoM 
NpHxXogAcKoK padoTbi npn HeM. 


Caymenne Baagpixn Mutponoanta npow- 
AO TOpmecTBeHHO uM CTpolHo. Ot numenn Ero 
Centeiwectsa, Centeiwero Anexcua, Mart- 
pwapxa Mockoscxoro  scea Pycu, Baagpixa 
Mutponoaut xarpagua wactoatean npor. UM. 
Taspuanka opgenom Cs. Baagumupa. B 
ceoem o6paujennn K Harpamgemomy Baagpi- 
ka QK3apx NMoqvepKHyA MHOrOReTHIOW Bep- 
HocTb npot. WU. Faspuanka npaBnAbHOMy Ka- 
HOHM4ECKOMY NyTH, ero BepHocTh cBoed Ma- 
Tepn-Liepxeu, -Mockoscnok Matpwapxun, ero 
3acAyrv, Kak XOSAMHA M OTAMYHOTO agMHHH- 
CTpatopa cBoero npuxoga w ero aBTopuTeT 
W BAWAHHE, KOMMH OH NMOAZYeTCA B Kpyrax 
MeCTHOH amepnKaHCcKod o6uecTBeHHOCTH 8B 
Nacceiixe. 3 


Cenwennnk Awonncné Faspuann, coin’ o. 
HacToATeAR, xopowni wn 6aarouecTHBO-Ha- 
CTPOeHHbIN MOAOAOK CBAUEHHHK, HarpaiKgeH 
Baagbinoh Mutponoantom 30A0TbiM Hanepc- 
HbIM KDeCTOM. 


Bo spema cayméni Baagpina Jusapx 06- 
paTHACR K MOARUMMCAR C Ha3sHAaTeADHDIM 
caosom. flocae cAymdbi WepKOBHDIM KOMH- 
TeTOM 6biA ycTpoen o6eg B YeCTb npedpiBa- 
uma y MX Mutponoanta Bopuca. 3a o6e- 
Aom 6bdiAO NpOMSHeCeHO MHOTO TeNADIX KH 3a- 
AyweBHbIX peyel, npuBercrBHi Hw 6aAarono- 
meAaHni B agpec sce Pyccxod Mpasocaas- 
HoH Uepxen, kak Llepxen-Marepu. 

Hactpoenne y npuxoman 6biA0 O4eHD 
TopmecTBeHHOe M pagocTHoe. HanytcTByembiii 
HaWAYYWMMH NOMeAAHHAMK MM MCKPCHHHMH 
WSDABACHHAMM OAArOAapHOCTH Oo. HaCTOARTEeAR, 
WePKOBHOrO KOMHNTeTa WH BCeX NpHxomaH, Baa- 
Abika Mutponoant B ToT me AeHb K BeYepy 
Ha MaluMHaxX OT6bIA Cc conpoBomgaiuHMN 
ero anuamu 68 How-opx. 


2. B WMonrcrayne u ApxHoapie. 


30 anpean — 3 man Bbicoxonpeocea- 
wenneiuni Mutrponoant Bopuc nocerua npu- 
xoq 8 Wourcrayne (wtat Oraiio) wu caymua 
B Bockpecenne cBATbIX Hien Muponocny 60- 
MECTBEHHYIO AMTYPrHIO B NpHXOACKOM Xpame 
so uma Pomgectsa Xpucrosa. 


B natnnuy seyepom, 29 anpean, Baa- 
Abika QIK3apx c conpoBomAalouMMN ero AN- 
yamm Bblexan Ha MauiMHax eB Wonrctayn, 
kyaa “ npuénin 30 anpean B cy6é6oTy yr- 
pom M OCTaHOBHACA B AOMe MeCTHOFO HacTO- 
ATeAR NpoTonepen Peogopa KosaabyyxKa. Becb 
Aet#b B cyé6éoTy Baagnika Mutponoant no- 
CBATHA O3HAKOMACHHWO C NPHXOACKON MN3HbIO 
wv GecegoBan C HeKOTOPHIMH NpHODIBUMMH NO 
aTomy nosoay 8 WourcrayH ceaweHHnKamn 
Hawero 9K3apxaTa M APYrHX NpaBocnaBHDIXx 
wpucankuni Bb CLUA. Beyepom, Bs 7:30 
4., GbINO OTCAYMeHO TOpMeCTBeHHOe BCe- 
HomHOe S6feHne, KOTOPOe coBepuMA npot. B. 
Boposot. Cayméy nocetun Ero Mpeocsa- 
wenctso, Mpeocsnuenneiumi Opect (4ep- 
HFK), eNMCKON KapNaTo-pyccKux npHxogos, 
HaXOAAUMXCA B wpHcanKunH KoncTaHTHHO- 
noabckoro [atpwapxata w BxXOAAUMX B Co- 
cToB + meCTHOH rpeyecKod apxnennckonun. 
Baagpika Mutponoaut ot umenn Centeimero 
NatpKapxa spyyna Mpeocsnwennomy Opecty 
NanarnMw, a 3aTemM MMEA C HMM Npogoamu- 
TeAbHYlO APyMeCTBeHHYNW Gecegy 3a yRHHOM. 


Ha caeayouwk fend Baagpixa CAYMHA 
TopmecTBsenHy AuTypruw. B 9:30 co caa- 
BOW, B mpegnecenne Kpecta, xopyrseii, npn 
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NeHHM XOpa, NpeqwecTByembIN KANPOM, B CO- 
NPOBOMACHHH MHOTOYMCACHHDIX NApHXOMAaH, 
Baagpika MuTpononant TopmectsenHo npo- 
wecTsosan 6 xpam. flo mytTH AeBOYKH KS 
MeCTHOH MpHXOACKOH BOCKPeCHOH WKOADI B 
Geabii naatbnyax, c 6yKeTamH WBeTOB YCbI- 
naan myth wecrsna QK3sapxa sAenecTKamn 
pos. Mpw esxoge Baagpiky sBcTpeTuA B noa- 
HOM O6Aa4eHHH M CO KPeCTOM 0. HAaCTOATEAb, 
AYXOBEHCTBO, wWepKOBHDI KOMHTeT, CeCTpH- 
4eCTBO, ACTH MECTHOH WKOADI MH TOANDI MOA- 
aujuxca. O. HacTonTeAb npuBetcTBoBan IK- 
3apxa 3aqywesHbim carosom. Crtapocta npe- 
moquec xne6-coab, a geTH oT ce6A nogapHan 
ceoemy Aw6umomy Baagpixn wkony Bomnei 
Matepu. 3atem Baagbika OCBATHA BHOBb NpH- 
oO6peTeHHoe Ha CpeACTBO NpHXOMaH ZAeKTPH- 
4YeCKOe YCTPONCTBO AAA WEPKOBHOTO KOAOKOAD- 
Horo 3B0Ha (8 25 KoAoKONOB). Jiutyprnio Mut- 
PONOANT COBepWHA B COCAYMeHHH MUTPOop- 
Horo npor. o. Mocuda Assonynna, npor. %. 
Kosanb4yka, npot. B. Boposoro, n ceaweH- 
wuKka 0. Anapen Boponosuya, nactonTean co- 
cequero npuxoga B fT. Apuonba, npn nporo- 
amanone Antonne Kymanoscnom. Mpexpacno 
nea xop (Ha aHrANiiCKOM M CAABAHCKOM A3bI- 
wax) nog ynpasaennem B. Mancumosa. 

Or nmenn Centeiwero Matpnapxa Baa- 
Abika Qnsapx warpagua ©. HaCTORTeAR oOp- 
aenom Ceantoro Baagumupa. B conytcrsyw- 
wei 9TOMy TOpmeCTBeHHOMy MOMeHTY peuH, 
o6paujennok K Harpamgaemomy HM ero AyXoOB- 
HbIM YagaM-NpHxomaH 9TOFO Xpama, Baagpi- 
ka MuTponoanT OTMeTHA BbiqgaioMNecA 3a- 
cayrn 0. Peogopa npeg scem MMpasocaasnem 
8 CWA ha nonpuue M3qanuA HM pegaKTHpo- 
Bannan mypnana “Eqnnan Llepnosn”, ero pes- 
HOCTh © KaHOHM4YeCKOH YMCTOTe mecTHOrO 
npapocaasun, ero crTpolinyw ycTasHocTs B 
Gorocaymenun, ero G6OAbWYyIO nacTbIpPCKy/ 
paGery cpeqn sepywunx, oco6enno cpean 
monogemn mM fete, ero ysepennyw pyKy 
xopowero XO3AMHAa M AaAMMHNCTpaTopa cBO- 
ero mpuxoga, ero sacayrm B gene cCTpo- 
wTeAbCTBa HOBOTO MpeKpacnoro xpama 4 
ApHYTOBOrO Aoma. 

Aeiictenteabno, G6aaroycrpoennocts, 4H- 
crota, Gaaronenne xpama 4 caymén! B 
HeM OCTABARIT Ha BCeX NOsHAKOMMBWHXCA 
Cc TMM camMee wanAyymee sBneyaTAeHHe. 
Satem ceawennnx Augpei Boponosuy 3a 
pesnoctnoe caymenne LUepxen  Bomuei 
Obi warpamgen Qusapxom soAoTbIM Hanep- 





CHbIM Kpectom. Bo spema caym6n! Baa- 
Abika Mutponoant o6patuaca kK MOARWIMM- 


cn c ApneeTcTenem “ COOTBECTBY OULKM 
cay¥an noyyennem. [lponopegb Ha Temy 
Ce. Men Muponocuy npousnec npor. B. 


Boposoii. Mocae caym6ni 0. HacTonTeAb, NPHXOA- 
Ckol copeT HM CeCTpHYeCTBO yCTpPOMAM B 4eCTb 
npe6pisanun Mutponoanta Bop Topme- 
CTBeHHDIA §=6O6en, Ha KOTOPOM NpoNsHoOcH- 
AMCh peyH Hh NApHBeTCTBMA, Cc saBepeHnem 
BepHocth Martepu-Llepxen, Oaary mectHoro 
amepkaHckoro npaBocnaBuA KH M3dABACHHEM 
CbIHOBHDIX 4yBcTB K CenTeiwemy Marpu- 
apxy  Baagpixe 3xsapxy. 

OctaToK 3T0ro AHA WM Bech cAeAyouni 
ew» Baagbixa Mutponoant noceBaTHnA Aadb- 
Heiwum Gecegam Cc pa3sHbIMH AYXOBHbIMH 
AMuaMM KM BepyiOUMMH MMpAHAMH, a Tak- 
me SHAaKOMMACA C OKpecTHOocTamM fr. Monr- 
ctayHa. 

Bo sropxux, 3 man, 
Susapx c Pp Ka Oud 
OT6bIA B coceqnHh npuxog B r. ApHoabg. 
Baagbiky BCTpeTHA MeCTHbIN HaCTOATeAd 


ceaujenHnx Anaped Bopowosuy c cectpu- 
yvectsom. Baagbika oOcmoTpeA HM NOMOAHA- 
cn 8 xpame, 3aTeM noexah NoOCcmMOoTpeTb 
semaAw 4 MeCTO, NpHOoépeTeHHOe cTapanua- 
MH NpHXOmMaH KH MOAOAOCTO BHEPrH4HOrTO Ha- 
CTOATeAR, AAR CTpoMTeAbCTBa HOBOTO xpa- 
ma. B gome 0. wacToaTenn cecTpu4ecTBo 
yctpouno Baagpixa Mutpononauty cepgey- 
Hbld ~ompwem. f[locae o6eqa Baagbika c co- 
NpoBomAaWUMMH ero ANUAMH OTODIA B 
Hbw-Hopx. 


3. B ®unaneapgun. 

Aun 15 man, B wegean o Camapanpine 
Baagvina Mutponoant nocetwA npuxog B Fr. 
@unagenvgun (wrt. Mencuapsanua) un co- 
sepwnr Bomectsenny AMTYprnio B MeCcT- 
HOM NpHxogcKom xpame Bo uma CB. ano- 
croaa Anapen Mepsossannoro. B 9:00 Baa- 
Abika Mutponoanut c conposomgawmunmn ero 
anuamn npnexan B PuAageAbduIO KH OcTa- 
HOBHACR B AOMe 0. HACTOATEAR nNpoTone- 
pen Anapen Kapnayxa. B 10:00 Baagpina 
co chaBow, Cc mpeqnecennem Kpecta H xo- 
pyrsei, npn newnn xopa, npeqwectsyempiil 
AYXOBeHCTBOM, 8B cCOnpoBOmAeHHH MuHOroO- 
MMCACHHBIX MOAALIMXCA TOPMeCTBeEHHO Npo- 
wectsosan 8B xpam. S3yecb On O6biA BCTpe- 
“eH ©. HACTORTEACM, NPHXOACKHM cCoBeTOM, 
ACTOMH H3 MeCTHOH WHOADI H NOAHDIM Xpamom 





ytpom Baagpika 
ero anuamn 
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MOARWINXCA. Hactroateab npuseTcTsosan 
Bxomgenne Baagvikn Ix3zapxa coorsercesy- 
tOulMM =CAOBOM, “ACHDI WepKOBHOrTO coBe- 
Ta nmpenognecan xae6-comb, a wWKOADHH- 
bi Gonbuime GyKeTbi yBeToB. TopmecTBeH- 
Hyto)«6AMTypruio §«Mutponoaut cosepumaA 6B 
COCAYMeHHH MHTpPOdopHoro npotonepen VU. 
Assouunka, npor. A. KapHayxa «= npor. 
B. Boposoro, npw nporoqvaxone A. Kyma- 
HOBCKOM HM MECTHOM NnpoTogmaKoHe 0. Ba- 
cuanh Cugopcxom. Ovens xXopowe nea xop 
nog ynpaBAennem HeBeCTKM 0. HacTORTeAR 
r-mn Kapnayx, o6nagaimmed My3biKarbHbi- 
MH M pereHTCKHMH ConocoGHOCTAMH M 3Ha- 
nuamu. flepeg otnycrom Baagpika 3u3sapx 
o6patuaca K MOARU\MMCA Cc noy4enHem. B 
OTBETHOM CAOBE 0. HAaCTOATeAD OT ANA 
npuxoman 3asepuA Baagpiky B WX HeHS- 
menHow =npegannoctn Marepu-liepxsn 
npaBMAbHOMy KaHOHHNeCKOMy fNyTH ame- 
puKaHCKOoro NpasocAaBuA, HeBSHpaR HM Ha 
Kakne TPYAHOCTH B 39TOM BeAMKOM HM CnhacH- 
TeAbHOM ene. flocne caymOni 0. HacToR- 
TeAb WH WepKOBHbIN coBeT ycTpoMAM B 
4eCTh npednisanna K3apxa TopmecTBeH- 
ubid o6e4, Ha KOTOPOM nocae npuBeTcTBeH- 
Hox caos npor. A. Kapwayxa, Baagpixa 
Mutponoaut o6paruaca Kk nfpucyTcTByiounm 
cO CAOBaMH HasHAaHHA KH pa3sbaACcHeHHi. C 
KPpaTKHMH NPHBETCTBHAMH BbICTYNHAK Npo- 
tonepen WM. Assonynx uw B. Boposot. B 
Konue o6ega G6biINO BbIPAMeHO eAnHOAyWHoOe 
meAaHne BCeEMM NPHCYTCTByYOuMMK Hanpa- 
BuTb NpuBercTBeHHyi Tenerpammy CearTeii- 
wemy Matpwapxy » Mutponoanty Huxonan. 
B ror me A@Hb HanyTcTByembiid ucKpeHHH- 
mh 6AarogapeHnamn w nmomeAaHHAMH Bepy- 
tounx Baagbika IK3apx sBbiexan co CBOMMH 
cnytHuKamn 8 Hbw-Hopn. 

4. Xpamosoii npa3sAHHK B JK3ap- 
wem KadenpanbHom CeBato-Huko- 
fjaesckom co6ope r. Hbwo-MopKa 

22 man 1960 rona. 

XOTA XpaMOBbiM NpasAHMKOM JK3apwie- 
ro = Kacbegpaabuoro)§=—- Cann t0- Hnonaescuoro 
co6opa 8 fr. Hbw-Mopxe asanetca npasa- 
wan Ceatutean Hunonan 19 (6) gexa6pa, 
HO NO yme H3AaBHa yCTaHOBHBWweMyCA O6nI- 
4a, Haul co6op TopmecTBeHHO oTNpaBAReT 
ceoh npasquMK  B AeHb noceAwenHbiil 
namMaTH nepenecenna mowed Cs. Hunkonan 
uz Mup Jmuniicnux 6 r. Bapw (1087 r.) 

Hakanyne npasquuxa Baagpika 3xsapx 


CAYMMA TOpmeCTBeHHOe BCeHOUHOe Sgenne 
B cocaymenun npor. B. Boposoro « npor. 
fl. Kpoxtsi npw nporoquanone A. Kymanos- 
cxom. Bmecto Kadusm wa yTpeHn 6niA npo- 
4utan nepeg o6pasom Canturean Hunonan 
wa cepegnne co6opa axaduct Cenromy. 
Baagvina Jlocudeii, enuckon How-Hopncnnii, 
HacTOATeAR CcOo6opa, no cCOCTORHHIO cBOerO 
3A0poBbA He MOF APHHAT yyacTue B 60- 
rocaymenun. B cambii jen npasannna 
Bomectsennyi aAntyprus cosepwua Baa- 
Abixa QJusapx B COCAyMeHHH MHTpOdopHOrO 
npotonepen VW. Assonynna, npor. B. Bo- 
posoro, npor. WU. Ayunwuna w npor. fl. 
Kpoxtpi. Xopowo nen monogold no caoemy 
coctaBy Xxop nog ynpasAennem u3BecTHOre 
perenta ®. C. Kosaosckoro. 

Co cAoBamMH NpHBeTCcTBHA HM HasHAaHHA 
O6paTWACR K MHOFO4MCACHHDIM MOARWAMMCA 
Baagoina Suzapx. Or umenn Conteimero 
Natpwapxa Baagpeina Mutponoant narpaqua 
opgenom Cs. Baaqumupa u3 crapeiiumx cBa- 
wenHHkos IK3apxata npot. UW. Assonunka, 


W3BeCTHOTO WepKOBHOTO 6K o6wectBeHHOro 
AenTeAR = MO@CTHOTO = amepHKaHcKoro§=6npaBo- 
CAaBMA, peBHOCTHOrO muccHOoHepa  [lpaso- 


caasnok Liepxen s Amepune, croiixore 6op- 
ya 3a e@ nApasnAbHDId KaHOHHNYeCKHH nyTb, 


AYXoBHOrOo)§=6 CONOABMMHKNKA «6K ONpegaHHoro 
yvenuka npucHonamatHoro§ Murtponoanta 
Mankapun (Wapnncnoro), seanxoro npaseg- 


HWuKa WH CBATHTCAR AA BCerO amepnKaHncKo- 
ro npaBocAaBun. 


B orsernom caose npor. UW. Assonynn 
cepgeyno 6aarogapun Csateiwero Martpu- 
apxa w Baagpiky Qnsapxa 3a orevecnoe 
BHUMaHHe MH 3aBepHA, TO BCH CBOW O0c- 
TaAbHylO MM3Hb OH OXOTHO OTAaeT Ha Be- 
aukoe = AehO § npaBHAbHOrO, KaHOoHNYeCKOrO 
yperyauposanua sonpoca o 6yazyunocTH 
Centok Mpasocaasnoi Lepxen 8s Amepnne. 

focae AntTyprun mectHoe cectpuye- 
CTBO YCTpoMAO B YeCTb XpamoBoro npa3sa- 
HMKa 06e4, BO BpemA KOTOporO c npuBeT- 
CTBCHHDIMM peYamMH BbICTyNnHAM MuTponoanT 
Bopuc  npegcegateAbHuya cecTpuyecTBa 
A. [. Topn, coo6unswan, ro cectpnye- 
ctso coépano 500 ,oanapos Ha nosonoty 
wuKonoctaca B Codope. 

Mocae oGega 6biA yctpoen noKas uab- 
ma “Topmectso Mpasocaasua”, noceawe- 
Hold = ApaSAHOBaHHIO §«COpoKOAeTHA BoccTa- 
Hosnenua Matpwapwectsa na Pycu. 
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nenHHn Xopa, npegmecTsyembii KANpOM, B CO- 
APOBOMACHHK MHOTOYNCACHHDIX APHXOMAH, 
Baagvina Murponoant rTopmecrsenno npo- 
wecrsosan « xpam. flo nyrm ,AesouKH AS 
mecTHOH NmpHxoacKoH sockpecnoh wKoAD & 
Geapid naaTbnuax, c 6yneTamH useTOR yCbi- 
naan myth wecrsnn Qxsapxa sAenecthamn 
pos. [ipx sxoge Baagpiny scrperua 8 noa- 
HOM O6Aa4eHHH H CO KPeCTOM ©, HACTORTEAD, 
AYXoBenCTBO, wWepKoBHD KOMHNTeT, CceCcTpH- 
4@CTBO, ACTH MO@CTHOH WHOADI H TOANDI MOA- 
auaxcr. O. wacTonTeas npusercrsosan 3x- 
sapxa 3agywesneim caosom. Crapocta npe- 
mognec xAe6-cOAb, a AeTH oT ce6n nogapHan 
ceoemy Awéumomy Baaguinn nnony Bomnei 
Marepu. Sarem Baagpika oceATHA BHOBD NpH- 
O6perennoe Ha CPeACTBO NpHXomaH ZACKTPH- 
4eCKOe YCTPONCTBO AAR WOPKOBHOTO KOAOKOAD- 
wore 38ona (8 25 nonononos). Antypruw Mur- 
PONOANT COBEPWHA B COCAYMeHHH MUTPOdoOp- 
nore npor. o. Mocuda Assonunna, npor. ®. 
Kosaabyyka, npor. B. Boposoro, » cenwen- 
uunka o. Anapen Boponosnya, wactonteaan co- 
ceqnero npuxoga 8 Ff. ApHoaba”, npn npoto- 
amanone Axntonne Kymanoscnom. Mpexpacno 
nea xop (Ha aHrANiicKOM HM CAABAHCKOM A3bI- 
Kax) nog ynpasaennem B. Maxcumosa. 

Or umenn Centeiwero Marpnapxa Baa- 
Abixa Qusapx warpagna ©. macTORTeAR Op- 
genom Centroro Baagumupa. B conyrcrsyn- 
wel STOMy TOPMeCTBeHHOMy MOMeHTYy peyn, 
o6pamennol K Marpamgaemomy Hm ero Ayxos- 
HbIM “AgaM-npHXOmaH STOTO xpama, Baagpi- 
ka Murponoant oTmeTHa sbigaioumecn 3a- 
cayrn ©. Deogopa npeg scem Mpasocaasnem 
s CWA Ha nonpuue H3aganHA Hm pegaKTHpo- 
sanun mypwansa “Equuan Uepnos.”, ero pes- 
HOCTh © MaHONNYeCKOH 4“NCTOTe mecTHOrO 


Mpasocaasun, ero cTpolnyw ycTasHocTh 8 
Gorocaymennn, ero Gorbmyo nacTbIpCcKy) 
paéery cpeqn sepymumx, ocoéenno cpegn 


monogemn « geTel, 
xopowero xosanna 
ero apuxega, ere 
arTemcTsa 8 HoBOTO 
ApHYToBero § Aoma. 
Aeiictenteanno, 


ero yeepennyw pyny 
 @AMMMNCTpaTOpa cBoO- 
sacayrn 8 gene cCTpo- 
mpexnpacnoro xpama # 


Gaaroycrpoennocts, n- 
crota, G6aaronenne xpama “ caym6éni 8 
WOM OCTABARWT Ha BCeX NOsHAKOMHNBWHXCA 
Cc oTHm camee wanAyymee § BnevaTAeHHe. 
Sarew cenwennnx Angped Boponosuy 3a 
pesnocrnoe caymenne tLUlepxexn  Bomnei 
Goi warpamgen usapxom s0n0ToIm Hanep- 


Bo spema caym6n: Baa- 
o6paTHACR K MOARUAMM- 


CHbDIM = KpeCTOM. 
Abixa Mutponoanr 


ca c Apnsercrsnem « cooTsecTsymounM 
cay¥an noyyennem. [ponosegh Ha Temy 
Cs. Men Muponocny nponsnec npor. B. 


Boposoll. Mocae cayméni 0. HacTonTeAb, NpHXxog- 
cho copeT w CeCTpHYeCTBO ycTpoHAM B 4YeCTD 
npe6visannn Murponoanta bBopuca rTopme- 
cTsennpi o6e4, Ha KOTOpOM nponsHocH- 
AMCh pewn # ApHBeTCTBHA, Cc saBepennem 
Bepwoctn Marepu-Llepxen, Gaary mecTHoro 
amepkanckoro mpasocAasHA HH MSDABACHHEM 
chinosHbix syscts « Centeiwemy Marpu- 
apxy  Baagpine Ixsapxy. 

Octatox Toro AMA mM Bech cAegyouni 
gens Baagvina Murtponoant noceanTHaA aarb- 
neiwum Gecegam Cc pasHbiMmn AyYXOBHDIMK 
AnuaMn 4 BepYOU\MMH MHPAHAMM, a Tak- 
me SHaKOMMACR C OKpecTHocTAMH fr. Ronr- 
crayna. 

Bo stopuHmx, 3 man, 
Susapx c Pp Kha 10 Uk ero Anuamn 
oTéniA 8 coceguni npuxog 6 rf. Apnoaa. 
Baagpiny sctpeTna mectueiid HacTonTerb 
cenwennnk Anapei Boponosuy c cectpu- 
vectsom. Baragpika OcmoTpeA  NOMOAHA- 
cA 8 xXpame, 3aTemM noexan nocmoTpeTd 
3eMAW HM MOCTO, NpHOdpeTeHHOe cTapanna- 
MH NpHXOMAH HM MOAOAOTO SHEPrH4HOTO Ha- 
CTORTCAR, AAR CTPONTeARCTBa HOBOTO xXpa- 
ma. B gome ©. wacTORTeAR cecTpHYecTBO 
yerpouzo §=Baaguina Mutponoanty cepaey- 
nell mpwem. flocae o6ega Baagvina c co- 
NposomAanunMn ero Anuamn OTé6niA 8B 
Hew-Aopx. 

3. B @Munaneaneun. 

Aun 15 man, 8 negean o Camapanpine 
Baagvina Mutponoant nocetwa npuxog 8B Fr. 
@naageargun (wt. Mencuapsanna) « co- 
sepwna Bomectsenny aANTyprnw 8 mecT- 
HOM ApHxogcKkom xpame so uma Cs. ano- 
croaa Anapen Mepsossannoro. B 9:00 Baa- 
Abina Mutponoant c conposomganmounmn ero 
anuamn npnexana 8 @naagemguw # Octo 
WOBHACHR 8 AOMe 0. HACTORTeAR npoTone- 
pen Anapen Kapwayxa. B 10:00 Baagnina 
co cAasow, Cc mpeqnecennem xKpecta # x0- 
pyrsei, np nennn xopa, npeqwecrsyempiil 
AYXOBeHCTBOM, 8 coOnposOomgeHHH mHOro- 
MMCACHHDIX MOARUIMXCR TOpmeCTBeHHO Npo- 
wecrsosan 8 xpam. S3yech on 6biA BcTpe- 
“eH ©. HACTORTCAGM, APHXOACKHM CcoBeTom, 
ACTOMH HS MeCTHON WHOAD! H NOAHDIM Xpamom 


ytpom Baagpina 
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Hacrontea» npuseTcTeosan 
Susapxa coorTsercsy- 


MOARUANXCA. 
sxomgenne Baagvinn 


toulNM CAOBOM, “ACHDE WepKOBHOTO coBe- 
Ta mpenognecan xae6-comb, a WKOABHH- 
ubi Gomabuime GyxeTe: usetos. Topmectsen- 


autypruw Mutponoaut cosepwua 6 
MHTpOodopHore npotonepen VU. 
Assonunna, npor. A. Kapwayxa 4 npor. 
B. Goposoreo, npw nporoquanone A. Kyma- 
HOBCKOM H MECTHOM npoToqmaKoHe o. Ba- 
cuani Cugopcxom. Ovens xopowe nea xop 
nog_ ynpasAennem weBecTHH 0. wWacTORTeAR 
r-mn Kapnayx, o6asagamwel my3binadbuDl- 
mH HM pereHTCKHMH CconocoéHocTAMH H 3Ha- 
hunamn. flepeg ornycrom Baagvina Iusapx 
o6patnacn K MOARU\HMCA Cc noyyennem. B 
OTBeTHOM cAOBe 0. HACTORTeAD OT ANUA 
npuxoman sasepua Baageiny 8 HX HeHS- 
mennok = npegannoctn Marepu-llepxexn = # 
NpasnAbHOMy KaHOHNYeCKOMy fAyTH ame- 
PuKANCKOrO ApasocAasuA, HeBSHpaAn HH Ha 
Kanne TPYANOCTH & S9TOM BeANKOM H CHAaCH- 


Hyto 
cocaymennn 


Teabwom gene. flocne cayméni 0. HacToR- 
Teh 4 WepKoBHBDIA «coset ycTponaAn 8 
“ect npe6nisannn Ou3sapxa TopmectseH- 


noi 0604, Ha KOTOPOM nocaAe npneeTcTBeH- 
weix caos npor. A. Kapnayxa, Baagpina 
Murtponoant o6parwaca K npucyTcTsyounm 
CO CAOBAMH Ha3sHAaHHA HW pasbacHenni. C 
KPATKHMH APHBETCTBHAMH BRICTYNHAN fApo- 
tonepen VW. Assonunx « B. Boposod. B 
wonue o6ega 6niA0 sbipameno egnnogymnoe 
menanne SCeMH NPHCYTCTSymouNMH § Hanpa- 
SHTb npuBeTcTsennyw rTeserpammy CenrTei- 
wemy Marpuapxy « Murponoanty Hunoaan. 
B ror me gens wanyrcTsyempii ncKpennn- 
mn Gaarogapennamn # NOmeAAHHAMH Bepy- 
tounx Baagvina Jn3zapx sbiexan co cBonMH 
cnytHmkamn 8 Hbw-Hopx. 


4. Xpamosoii npasAHHK B OK3ap- 

wem Kadeapanbuom Caato-Huko- 

Aaesckom co6ope r. Hbiw-Mopxa 
22 man 1960 roaa. 


Xora xpamosnim npasqnnnom Ixsapwe- 
ro Kadeapaabuoro Cento-Hnnoraescnoro 
co6opa 8 r. Hew-Ropne asanetca npasg- 
wun Ceaturean Hunosan 19 (6) gexadpa, 
HO NO yme H3QaBHA yCTaHOBHBweMyCA O6bI- 
4a, Hall co6op TopmecTseHHO oTHpaBaAReT 
csoh npasauuk # 8 AeHb nocenwennnil 
namMatn nepenecenun mowed Cs. Hunxonan 
uz Mup Jmnniicumx 68 r. Bapw (1087 r.) 

Hakanywe npasqunna Baagnina Ixsapx 


CAYMMA TOpMeCTBeNHOe BCeHOMNOe 6geHHe 
8 cocaymennn npor. B. Boposore « por. 
fl. Kpoxts: npw npotoquanone A. Kymanos- 
cxom. Bmecto Kadusm wa yrpenn 6eia npo- 
4autan nepeg o6pasom Ceatutean Hunoaan 
wa cepegnne co6opa akaduct Centomy. 
Baagpixa flocudei, enucnon How-Ropucunil, 
wacTOATeAb coédopa, no cocTORHMIO cBOerO 
3qopossn He MOF APHHATD yYactne B 6o0- 
rocaymennu. B campii aenb npasqnnna 
Bomectsennyo aAntyprum cosepuna Baa- 
Abina QJusapx B COCAYMeHHH MHTpOdopHOrE 
nporonepen VW. Assonyuna, npor. B. Be- 
posoro, npor. WV. Ayunwuna « npor. fi. 
Kpoxtsi. Xopowe nea monogod no cBoemy 
coctasy xop nog ynpasAennem unasecTHoro 
perenta ®. C. Kosaoscnxoro. 

Co cAoBsamn ApHBeTCTBHA HW HasHAaHHA 
O6paTHAcR K MHOTOYHCACHHDIM MOARUAHMCA 
Baagvina Susapx. Or umenn Centeimero 
NMatpwapxa Baageina Mutponoant warpaqua 
opaenom Cs. Baagumupa w3 crapeiumx cea- 
wennnkos JK3zapxata npor. VW. Assonunna, 
w3BecTHOrO §«uepKosHOoro «6m =6(O6umecTBeHHOrO 
ACATeAR MeCTHOTO amepHKaHcKoro§ npaso- 
cAaBuA, peBsHocTHoro muccnonepa [lipaso- 
caasnok Lepxen 8 Amepune, croinore 6op- 
Wa 3a @@ ApasHAbHDId KaHOHMYeCKHA fnyTb, 


AyxXosnoro)§=6— CONOABHMHNKA =6hoNpeganHoro 
yvennna = ApacnonamaTnoro§ Murponoanta 
Manxapua (WUaenncnoro), seannoro npaseg- 


HHKa HM CBATHT@AR AAR BCero amepnKancKo- 
ro nmpasocaasna. 

B orsernom caose npor. VW. Assonunk 
cepgesno Gaarogapua Centeiwero Marpu- 
apxa w Baagoiny Iusapxa 3a orevwecnoe 
BHHMaHHe HW 3aBepHA, “TO BCI CBOW oc- 
TaAbHy0 MMSHb OH OXOTHO OTAaeT Ha Be- 
annoe AeAO §=6npaBHAbHOTO, KaHOHH4YeCKOrO 
yperyanposannn sonpoca o 6yayunocTH 
Centok Mpasocaasnod LUepxen s& Amepnne. 


Slocae AMTYprun mecTHOe cecTpHye- 
cTso yCTpoMAO B YeCTh Xpamosoro npasa- 
uuka o6e4, BO BpeMA KOTOpOro c npneer- 
CTBCHHBIMH pevaMH BbICTynHAK MuTponoanT 
Bopuc 4 npeacegaTeAbnnua cecTpHY¥ecTsa 
A. [T. Topn, coo6uneswan, sto cecrpuye- 
cTso co6pano 500 gonanapos wa nosonoty 
nKonoctaca Bs Coéope. 

Nocae o6ega Gein ycTpoen noxas duab- 
ma “Topmectso [pasocaasua”, nocenwe- 
Hdl = NpasANOBaHHIO COpoKOAeTHA sBoccTa- 
wossenna Marpwapwectsa na Pycu. 
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Nocewenue [peocenumenneim IJlocudeem, 


Enuckxonom Hero-HopkcKxum, Ipuxoza 
sp r. Manuectep, Utara Hbw-Xemnunp. 


2 man, 8 aend Ce. Men Muponocny, 
Enucnon flocudell, c 6aarocaosenna Martpn- 
apwero 3usapxa, Mutponoauta Bopuca, co- 
sepwna Bomectsennyw Jutypruw 6 uepKen 


Cs. Anocronos Merpa » Massa r. Manve- 
crep, wtata Hbw-Xemnwup. 
B sror gaenb Cecrpuyectso npuxoga 


npasgnosano 30-10 rogosumny co ann 06- 
pasosanun Cecrpuyectsa. 


B 9:30 4. yrpa Mpeocenwennnit fo- 
cueh & MaHTHH, COnpoBOmgaembId Hnogn- 
akOHaMH, APH KOAOKOABHOM 3B0HE, Npocae- 


qowan 8 Xpam, rae ero BCTpeTHA B NOAHOM 
o6aayennn “ Cc Kpecrom HacTonTeaAb, ceA- 
wennuk o. Masea Tuya, Mpuxogckni Komu- 
Ter  Cectpuyecrtso. 


Hacronteab npusetctsosan Baagpiny Te- 
nAbim caoBom, Komutet u Cectpnyectso nog- 
HweCAM XAC6-COAD, a ACTH NMOAHECAM WBeTDI. 
Xpam 6biA nepenoanen mOARUMMNCA, MHOTHE 
rogAbl HEBHACBUINMH CBOMX apxunacToipel. 

Cocnymuan Baagpixe, Kpome nacTontean, 
Mporoneped o. Metp Kpoxta  ceaweHnHnnk 
0. Aaexcanap Whopryn. 

Hedoanwoii, 
wKOHOCTAaCOM, 


HO BMECTHTeADHDIA Xpam Cc 
npekpachO pacnucaHHbiMH B 


O 


APeBHe-pyCCKOM CTHAe H3BECTHDIM AenTeAeM 
Natpwapwek Uepxen 6 Amepnnxe noxoinnim 
nunsem Anenc. M. MytaTHnbim,-noakynaer 
ceoel unctorod  6aaronennem, a Bbigep- 
MANHOCTS HKOHONHCK HENSMEHHO NpHBACKA- 
eT nocetuTened apyrux ncnosegannii. 


3a Bomecrsennod Jutyprned Baagpina 
nponosegpisar Ha tTemy o Menax-Muponocu- 


wax, a nocae Jutyprun Onin cosepwen um 
moneéen, 3aKkonyneuniicn O6bI4HDIM = MHOTO- 
neTuem. 


focae cayméni Cectpuyectso ycTponao 
wdnaeinnih o6e, 8B Sane MOA XpamMom, Ha 
KOTOpOM oO6nAMe ACTB Nepememanocd peva- 
Mu. 


lipuxomane — no npenmyuecrsy raan- 
wane  KapnaTo-pocchi — HHTepecoBaAHcd 
npeactonumm Jiemxosckxum Topmectsom, yc- 
Tpansaempim 9-ro man npw Ce. HuKonaes- 
cxom Codope 8 Hbw-Hopne, emno-Pean 
Komuterom “ Bbipamaan cBoe yAoBneTBOpe- 
nue M «6cBOM «6G6aarogapHoctn Centeiwemy 
Natpwapxy, In3sapxy - Murtponoauty Bopu- 
cy “ Mpeocenuennomy flocudew 3a noKpo- 
BuTeapctso Jiemno-Peand HKomurery. 


n. K. 


HACXA 1960 TroIa 


B Cs. Hukonaesckom Kadbeapanpuom Co6ope 
ropona Hpiw-Mopka. 


Kamali npasocaasnbii pycckui § 4eno- 
sex 8 Amepuxe 3HaetT 0 Tom, 4TO B Hbw- 
Wopue ecth Cento-Huxonaescnni Codop, 
ABARWUMiCA 6aarocaoBennem MATEPM-LIEP- 
KBU aan pycckod npasocaasnok nactes 8 
Amepuxe, On npwenenaer ssopy awgei cBo- 
MM BHEWHHM OOopmMAeHHeM, CBOMMH BO0Cb- 
MMHOHCYHBIMH § KPeCTaMM, BeHYaIOUMMH Ky- 
nor Co6opa, cBoMM BHYTpeHHHM y6paHcTBoOM, 
HanomMMHalUMM pogHoe PyccKoe Mpasocaa- 
Bue B CTapom Kpaw. 

Hoinewnan 


NMacxa ocoédenne pagoctua 


AAR BepHbIx 4Yaq Matepu-Liepxen asyma tbak- 
Tamu: OKOHYaHHe pemoHTa Co6opa uw BossBpa- 
wenne BAagbiKn-SK3APXA, Boicoxonpeocen- 
wenneiwero Mutponoanta Bopuca, 8 Hbw- 
Aopx. 


Mutponoant Bopuc npuépia & How-opx 
23 mapta, Ha 4eTBepTod ceamuue Beanxoro 
nocta, Korga B Codope cronan ewe crTpo- 
WTeAbHbIE ACCA M ero peMOHT ye NpHdaAU- 
march K KOHUY. 


Caymenne BAAAbIKM-3K3APXA 
B cocaymennu Enncxona 


Bopuca 


Hbw-opucuoro 
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ocnden wavanoch npn Hwaanunn B Codope 
CTPOMTEADHDIX ACCOBMM NPOAOAMANOCE B Ta- 
Kod o6cTaHosKe go KOHUaA pemoHnTa. Kamapiil 
ACHb MOMHO GdIAO BHAT, Kak ABA apxH- 
HACTbIPA FTOpAYO APHHMMAIWT K CepAly Becb 
KOMMACKC CTPOWTeABHDIX padoT cTpemAce K 
Tomy, “TO6bi ApasqAHHK ApasanHKos AeHb 
Centod Macxu scrpetuts 8 o6nosnennom Co- 
Gope. Tocnog» Gaarocaosna tpyap w Kk CTpa- 
crHod ceamuue Co6op ocsoéoquaca oT crTpo- 
WTCADHBIX ACCOR HM 3acHAA cBOe Kpaco- 
Tou. 


Crpactnan cegmnua! Kak npexpacnni 
caym6n otux Ceantoix Ane! Crom yun- 
ACHHbI Hanesbi MH Kak CO_epmaTeAbHD! BCce 
3TH =AYXOBHBIG = NecHONeHHA; oO rpAaymem 
Mennxe “s noaynoun”, o “Yeprore yupa- 
wenHom”, KyAa AOAMHAa CTPeMHTbCA XpHCcTH- 
anckan aywa! O mene, sosanaswei apa- 
royennoe mupo wa Xpucra Cnacurean na- 
wero, noayynswei 6aarocaopenne Ero 
yTsepmgenne © TOM, 4TO Hapogbi 6GyayT nom- 
HMTb TO, “TO OWa coTBOpHAa aan Tocnoga 
w Yuutean. O npegateaptse oguoro u3 yue- 
HHKOB, “be HMA CTaAO HWapNuaTeAbHDIM. 


Beannni “erseprox — ens yctano- 
Baenun Bomecrsennoi Esxapuctun. Kan 
ray6oxo TporawT B 9TOT AeHb Ayuly 4“erO- 
BeyeCKy CAOBA O TOM, 4“TO6bi He 6bIn0 
wyAwHa)§=«6<AOG3aHHA, 4TO6bI mMbi, nogoéHo 
pas6oinnny Gaaropasymuomy, ncnosegaan 6b! 
Tocnoga! 


Crpactn Tocnog Norpeéenne. Cy66o0- 
ta-Beyepua, Jutyprun — c pagoctuoi se- 
ctbio 0 Bockpecwem Cnacutene. Cayméni 
cTpactHok ceamuus: es Kadegpanannom Co- 
Gope cosepwaanch sBAagbiKol-Inzapxom b6o- 
pucom  saragpixoi Hbw-Aopxcnum Jlocu- 
ceem 4 9TH AHH HaBCerga OCcTaHyTcA 8B 6za- 
rogapHo namatn Awe. Cayméni atn npo- 





XOQNAM =yCcTaBHO 4 ocTaBAnAN = rAy6oKHit 
caeq B Aywe sepymoumx. 
Nacxanbuan nou! Hunorga nesadnisa- 


empl MOMCHT B MH3SHH NpaBocAaBHO Bepy- 
wowuero Yenoseka. OgunnagiaT> TpuguaTs 
Bevepa... Coéop wanoannaca Goromoabuamn. 
Sananymsaetcn uTenne “flennni Centex 
Anoctoa”, KoTopoe ycepano TBOpHAM 4TeuDI 
u3 Goromonbyes Codopa. Hayanach noay- 
wounnua. Mpexpacno noer mymeckoi co- 
ctas coéopnore xopa: “Boanow mopcnon...” 


Acnbim 4 4“eTKHM ronOcOM 4“NTaeT KaHOH 
npotoneped orey Buraani Boposod — ao- 
uent Jlennurpagcnci Ayxosnod Anagemnn. 
Ayxosenctso 8 o6aayennax, wean conm 
MOAOADIX NOCAYWHHKOB-HNOAMAKOHOB, KOTO- 
pole cBOMMH cCBeTADIMH O6Aa4eHHAMH MMNO- 
HMpylOT HacTynNajMMemy MOMeHTY CAYMODI. 
B Co6ope noayremno. Macca 3ammeHHDIx 
cpevei 8 nogcBeYHnKax soKpyr MMaamannup. 
Onn ocsewawr Ceatywo Maawannuy, yopan- 
Hy GeAbimn useTamn ananit n roprensnil. 
Sto gap cectpuyectsa Co6opa, KoToppie, no- 
A06HO MHPOHOCHYAaM, NpHHeCcAN KO rpo6y Cna- 
cuTean cBeoe ycepane, cBol TpyA, cBow Aw- 
6os» x Cento Matepn-Liepxen. Beanie use- 
Tor... Onn, Kan Obi, CHMBOANSHPylOT YuCTOTY 
oto aw6sn. Pasgaetca nenne nocaequero up- 
moca KaHowa: “He ppigaii Mene, Martn,... 
soctany 60, » npocaasawca...” Cantar 
NMaawmannua 8 KAy6ax KaguAbHOTO umunama 
NOAHMMaeTCA Ha PyHKaX CBAWIEHHO WepKOBHO- 
caymurened. Mpoueccua asnmetca  Aa- 
Tap, 8 KoTopom Ee npwnumawr apxuna- 
cTbipy « KAagyt Hwa Centrod Mpectroa. 3yece 
Ona 6ygeT AemaTh Ao npasgunka Bosnece- 
HHA, CHMBOAM3HPYA AHH ApeddiBanuA nocaAe 
Csoero Bocnpecenna Xpucta Cnacutean Ha- 


wero cpegn Csonx yyennnos. Asenaquats 
yacos HOWn... Pa3sqaetca nenne canueHHo- 
caymuteaei: “Bocnpecenne Tsoe, Xpucre 


Cnace, anrean nowt wa neé6ecex; # Hac Ha 
seman cnogoéu “uctbim cepauem Teée caa- 
sutn”. Orsepcrs: UWlapcnne spata # apxu- 
NACTbIPH, OKPYMCHHBIe COHMOM AYXOBeHCTBa, 
WAYT KpeCTHBIM xXogom. 


Nog OTKpbiTbim HeGoM, OKOAO 3aKpDbITBIX 
WepKOBHBIxX aBepeli, CHMBOAN3HPyYIOUNX 3a- 


Kpbiteii =rpoé6 Xpucra Cnacutean wnawero, 
waunMHaeTcA cBeTAan [lacxatbuan ytTpena. 
Mpocaasanetca Csatan Tponua sosraacom 


BAagbiKn-Mutponoanta Bopuca: “Caasa Cean- 
Tei, w Ennnocyumnei, n Musorsopamed, x 
Hepasgeabued Tponue, scerga wbine 4 ApH- 
cHo, 4 BO BeKxH BeKOBs”. YrsepmgaeTcA sTOT 
BOSrAaC MOU\HDIM NeHMeM AYXOBeHCTBa MH Be- 


pytoounx: “Amnnd”. WB Hownok THunHe 
waumHaeTcA menne: “Xpuctoc socKpece u3 
MePTBbIX, CMEPTHIO CMepTb NnonpaB Hu cy- 


wHM BO rpodex musoT gaposas”. Orsepsa- 
wTCR WepKOBHBIe Bpata MH, B ApKOOCBeWMeH- 
Hblih | Xpam, «HanoAHeHHDI §=©6GoromoabyaMH, 
BXOANT aPxXuNacTbIpPH, AYXOBeHCTBO Cc B803- 
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raacomu: “Xpuctoc Bockpece!” m co scex 
CTOpOH pasgaeTca oTBeT, MAYU\MA HS CaMorO 
cepaua sepyioumx awgei: “Bouctuny Xpu- 
croc Bocnpece!” Mechonenna ceeraod yt- 
peHW pagocTHbie, BOCTOpMeHHbIe — CMeHA- 
TCR OAHO 3a ApyrHM. 


Oraawaetcn Caoso Woanna S3aaroycta- 
ro, KOTOpOe MHOrMe BeKa OrAawaeTCA B Npa- 
BOCAABHBIX PYCCKMX Xpamax B sTy CBATYI 
How. Bgoxnosenwo 4“ntan sto CaoBo BAa- 
Abika-Mutponoant Bopuc, npuraawan Hacia- 
aureca seceanem Centod Macxu, yteepmaan 





MbICNEHHOMY B30py BepywouMx nApHwecTBHe 
B mup Cnacutean, Ero 3eMHyi KH3Hb, Npo- 
noseab, Tainyw Bevyepwo, Crpaganua, Mo- 
rpe6enne, Bockpecenne, Bosnecenne,  yT~- 
BEPANTeADHO S3BY4HT MACXaAbHbId TpoNnapd: 
“Xpuctoc Bocxpece...” m yTBepmgenne 0 
Tom, “To “M HaM fapoBa MHBOT BeYHDI, 
noxaonnemca Ero tpxqnesnomy Bocnpece- 
Huw”, Baagpika-Mutponoant  BaAagpixa flo- 
cue xpucrocosaanch C BepymOulMMK, a 3a- 
Tem NpwHAAM yYacTHe B CKPOMHOH Tpanese, 
npeaaomennod cectpuyectsom npn Codope. 





Bocnpecenne Xpucra Cnacurean nawero. 
H. A. TOHTAPEB 
ctygent Jlennurpagcnod Ayxosnod Akagemun. 


Konyena yrpena. Haynnaetca Jiutypraa, 
coqepmanne KOTOpOK ewe pas npeacTaBaneT 


CO) 
at St. Nicholas Cathedral 


1960 PASCHA in New York City 


Bre Russian Orthodox person in America knows that there is a 
Saint Nicholas’ Cathedral in New York which, in a manner of speak- 
ing, is the Mother Church’s benediction for her Russian Orthodox flock in 
America. It attracts people’s attention by its exterior composition, by 
its triple-barred crosses, which crown the Cathedral’s cupolas, by its 
inner order—which is a reminder of Russian Orthodoxy in the old 
country. 


This year’s Pascha was an especially joyful one for the faithful 
sons of the Mother Church because of two facts: the conclusion of the 
renovation of the cathedral, and the return of the Exarch, The Most 
Rev. Metropolitan Boris, to New York. 


Metropolitan Boris arrived in New York on 23 March, in the fourth 
week of the Great Fast, at a time when the scaffolding was still stand- 
ing in the cathedral and its renovation was coming to an end. 


The celebrations of Vladiko-Exarch Boris in concelebration with 
the Bishop of New York, Dositheus, began with the scaffolding still present 
in the cathedral and it continued under such circumstances until the 
conclusion of the renovation. Each day one could see how the two Arch- 
pastors warmly took to heart the whole complex of the work of rebuild- 
ing, hoping to greet the Feast of Feasts, the day of Holy Pascha, in an 
already renovated Cathedral. The Lord blessed the labors and by Passion 
Week the Cathedral was freed of the scaffolding and shined forth in all 
its beauty. 


Passion Week! How beautiful the services of these Holy Days are! 
How full of compunction the chants and how meaningful all those spiri- 
tual hymns of the coming of the Bridegroom “at midnight,” of the 
“Adorned Bridal-chamber,” to which every Christian soul ought to strive! 
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—of the woman who poured out the precious myrrh on Our Saviour Christ 
—receiving His blessing and the reassurance that nations will remember 
that which she did for the Lord and Saviour... and also of the betrayal 
of one of His Disciples, whose name has become one of reproach. Great 
Thursday—the day of the establishment of the Divine Eucharist. How 
profoundly touched is the human heart on this day with the exhor- 
tation that from us not come the “kiss of Judas,” but that we, like the 
wise thief, confess the Lord! 


The Passions of the Lord, the Burial, Great Saturday, Matins, Litur- 
gy—with the joyful news of the Saviour’s Resurrection. The services 
of Passion Week were celebrated in the Cathedral by Vladiko-Exarch 
Boris and Bishop Dositheus of New York and these days shall always 
remain in the thankful memory of people who were present. The services 
were sung according to the Typicon and left profound traces in the souls 
of the faithful. 


Paschal night... a moment never to be forgotten in the life of an 
Orthodox believing man... eleven-thirty at night... the Cathedral was 
crowded with pious people... the reading of the “Acts of the Holy Apos- 
tles,’ read with zeal by Lectors of the Cathedral, is drawing to an end... 
the Mesonycticon began... the male voices of the cathedral choir sang 
“Volnoju morskoju...” beautifully... Father Archpriest Vitalis Borovoj 
(Professor of the Leningrad Spiritual Academy) read the kanon in a 
clear and precise voice... the clergy are vested, a whole multitude of 
young subdeacons and acolytes who, by their radiant vestments, impress 
one of the coming moments of the service. The Cathedral is only half- 
lighted... the mass of burning candles on the candlelabra surrounding 
the Epitaphion light the Bier decorated with white flowers, lilies and 
hydrangeas. These are the gift of the Cathedral Sisterhood who, like 
the Myrrh-bearers, brought to the tomb of the Saviour their zeal, their 
labor, their love towards the Holy Mother Church. White flowers... 
they seem to symbolize the purity of this love. The singing of the last 
heirmos of the kanon is heard: “Weep not for me, Mother... I will rise 
and be glorified...” and the Holy Epitaphion, in clouds of the censer’s 
incense, is lifted up by the hands of the sacred ministers. The proces- 
sion moves towards the Sanctuary where it is received by the Archpastors 
who place it upon the Holy Altar. It will lie here until the Feast of 
Ascension, symbolizing the days of sojourn of Our Saviour Christ after 
His Resurrection among His Disciples. Twelve o’clock at night... the 
singing of the sacred ministers is heard: “Thy Resurrection, O Christ 
our Saviour, the Angels sing in the Heavens; vouchsafe us too on earth 
with pure hearts to glorify Thee.” The Royal Doors open and the Arch- 
pastors, surrounded by the multitude of clergy, begin the procession. 


Under the open sky, near the closed church doors—symbolizing 
the sealed tomb of Our Saviour Christ, the radiant Paschal Matins begin. 
The Holy Trinity is glorified by the ecphony of the Vladiko-Metropolitan 
Boris: “Glory to the Holy, Con-essential, Life-creating and Undivided 
Trinity, always: now and ever, and unto ages of ages.” This exclamation 
is confirmed through the mighty singing by the clergy and faithful of 
“Amen.”.... And in the quiet of night begins the singing of: “Christ is 
Risen from the dead, trampling down death by Death, and upon those 
in the tombs bestowing Life.” The church doors are opened, and into 
the brilliantly lighted temple, filled with worshippers, enter the Arch- 
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pastors, and the clergy, crying: “Christ is Risen!” From all sides is to be 
heard the response, emerging from the very hearts of the faithful people: 
“Verily He is Risen!” The joyful, triumphant hymnody of radiant Matins 
follow one upon another. 

The Homily of St. John Chrysostom is read just as it has been 
read for many centuries in Orthodox Russian temples in this holy night. 
Vladiko-Metropolitan Boris read this Homily with inspiration, inviting 
all to be satiated with the gladness of Holy Pascha, confirming the Resur- 
rection of Our Saviour Christ. 

Matins is concluded... the Liturgy begins and its content once 
more proposes to the rational view of the Faithful the Saviour’s advent 
into the world, His earthly life, His preaching, the Mystic Supper, the 
Passions, the Burial, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and affirmatively 
sounds forth the Paschal troparion: “Christ is Risen...” with its affir- 
mation; “and He gave us life eternal, let us worship His Third-day Resur- 
rection.” The Vladiko-Metropolitan and Vladiko Dositheus exchange the 
Paschal Kiss with the faithful and then participate in the modest repast 
served by the Cathedral Sisterhood. 


Subdeacon N. Gontarev 
Student of the Leningrad Spiritual Academy 


C) 
YCNEHHE TMPECBATOH BOroPOHIbI 


(Caoso cs. HMoanna JlamackuHa) 


B riaBHeHwiem rpaze JlaBHOBe, B KOTOPOM HCIOAHHACA 3aKOH 
NHCbMeHH HM aH 3aKOH Zyxa, B KOTOpOM Arnel boxuH nob- 
Al TpeXH MHpa H 3akdaa CeO, KaK YNHTAHHOrO TeAblla, B KOTOPOM 
Xpuctoc Obl BHAHM amocTOJaMH MO BOCKpeCce€HHH H3 MePTBbIX, B 
KoTOpom Bcecsatpih Jiyx B BHe OFHeHHbIX ASbIKOB H3JIHJICA Ha 
anocTOJ0B, B KOTOpOM xHJia Matepb BboxkuaA no BocKpeceHHH XpH- 
cTa H3 MepTBbIX, — B 3PHMOM CHOHe 6.1axKeHHan JleBa BO3TexKaa Ha 
O1axKeHHeHWeM Ope. 


KakKHMH Ke moyvecTAMH Ona Oblda yKpauleHa oT Toro, KtTo 
noBele BO3LaBaTb 4YECTb POAMTeEMAM? — Tex, KOTOPble AAA yroBue- 
HHA JHWAeH ObIIH pascesHbl MO BCeMY MHPy H MHOFHMH A3bIKaMH 
Jlyxa M3BeKaIH ae H3 S6e32HbI 3a61yxKTeHHA K AYXOBHOH Tpa- 
nese He6ecHoro )KeHHxa, — TeX CO BCe€X KOHUOB 3eM1H coOpajo 
o6akO, KaK C€Tb HEKHHX OPJOB... 


Mrak, npvH6blaH CaMOBHAUbI vw cayKUTeIH CaoBa, Za6bl m0 
moury nocayxKuTb W Ero Matepu 4 noayuntb oT Hea, kak mpeyectHoe 
H AparoueHHoe HacJeqHe, OarocioBeHHe: HOO KTO COMHeBaeTCA B 
TOM, 4TO Ona — HCTOUHHK OarocaoBeHHA H H3AHAHHA BCeX G6aar? 
IIpHObiiM Takxke H NOcAesOBaTeAH HW NpPeeMHHKH UX, 1aObl NpHHAT 
yuacTHe B C/VKeHHH HW BMeCTe B OarociOBeHHH, TaK KaK V KOrO -— 
o6ulMH Tpya, y Tex — o6uine u Naogb. MMpeactaa u 6orous6pan- 
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HbIli UHH HePpycadwHMAAH; Hadexkalo, YTOOb! yuacTHe B NorpeOeHHH 
IPHHAAH OTPacdH ApeBHHX MaTPHapXxOB, MpeABO3BeCTHBUIMX IM1OT- 
ckoe poxgenve Caopa Boxua aaa Hawero cnacenus. He octasocb 
6e3yuacTHbIM H COGpaHHe aHrewOB: NOeAMKy BCe, YTO AOCTOHHO 4e- 
cTH npexctostb Beespiunemy Llapio, 202KHO ZOpHHOcHTb Ero Matepb 
nO MAOTH, BCeOwaxKeHHYW H BBICLUYHO BCAKOH TBapH H BCeX POOB. 
B cpeTosapHom cusHHH Jlyxa npeazctosan Ef Bce Te, KOTOpbie B3H- 
pamu Ha Hee 4HcTBIM OKOM c OaaroroBeHHeM, CTpaxOM H HeMOKO- 
ae6umMow a1060BHHO. TyT nocteqoBatH OarOnpHAMYHbIA HCXOAKHIA 
necHH: H60 Hadlexalo BocneTb Oe3npezetbHyw OaaroctTb, 6e3Ko- 
HeyHOe MOryUecTBO, GesMepHOe CHHCXOHKAeCHHeE K HAM, — BOCIiCTb 
TO, 4uTO Bor ctTaa 4yeroBeKOM H MpeObiBaeT TEM H APYrHM, — 4TO, 
HanOJHAA BCe H HOCA BCAYeCKaA raaroioM yct CBOHX, On OOuTaeT 
Pp TeCHOM MecTe. Torga Azam u EBa, npaoTubl pona Hallero, BOsrda- 
CHIH paOCTHbIMH ycTaMH: “OaxeHHa Tb, J[ulepb, paspewiiipiuras 
Haka3saHHe Halwero mpectynaenHa! Thi, yHacieqOBaB OT Hac TJIeCH- 
Hoe TeO, POAHJa HaM OeAHHe HeETJeCHHA. TbI 3aHMCTBOBaBIaA 3 
HalwwHxX u4peca GbITHe, BO3Zata HaM OlaroObiITHeM, pa3pellnla CO- 
J@3HH, pa3sapata CMePTHbIA NeeHbIl, BOSBPaTHJa HaM APeBHIOW XAN."Hb. 
Mb 3aTBOpHH pal, a THI OTBep3ia ero ApeBoM 2%xKH3HH. Upes Hac 
43 Oar NpoHsoulH neyann: upes Te6a H3 NeYatbHOrO NpHWAO K 
HaM BewHKOe O6naro. H Kak BKycHJa Tp cmMeptH, Henopounan? Th 

- MOCT K %KH3HH H JeCTBHUa K HeEOy; CMepTb Aaa Te6n OyneT naaBa- 
HHeM K Ge3cmepTHio. BoucTuHy, 6axeHHa TbI, Bce6raxenHaa”! [Ipu 
3TOM PYKOMNJecKal BeCb JHK CBATBIX roBOpA: “TBI HCNOJHHAa Halliv 
npempeyenHa, ThI MpHHecita O#wKHMaemytO panoctb. Upes Te6a mpi 
OcBOGOAHJHCb OT y3 cmMepTH. [IpHHaH K HaM, BoxecTBeHHBIN HW XKH- 
BOHOCHBIN cocyd. IlpHHauH K x*etawulHM Te6s, HCNOAHMBUIaA Hale 
»*eJaHHe”! Co6paHve CBATBIX, elle MpeObiBalOUHX Ha 3eMJe, OKPy- 
*KaBuIHX Boromatepb, TakxKe rOBOpHO eH: “npe6yab c HaMH, eLHHAaA, 
OTpawa Halla Ha 3emMae. He octaBanti wac cuppimu, Marepb 
6naroro HM MuaocepgqHoro Bora, 4uamamn KotToporo MbI HMeHy- 
emca upes Te6x. TbhIl MOXKeWb OCTATbCA, CCIM xXOU4eUIb: H D1n Te6a 
HeT NpensATCTBHA OTOHTH, ecaH TbI cTpemuuibes. Ecan Tu oToi- 
2eulb, CKHHHA BoxwKHA, NyCTb OTOHZeM H Mbl, CTaBuIHe TBOHM Hapo- 
mom upe3 Tsoero Cpina. CuactHe H *XKHTb Cc To60W xKHBOW, H yMe- 
petTb c To6or ymupatuiero”. [lomo6Hoe cemy ropopuan 62axKeHHOH 
Jlepe anoctTo.bl; Kora 2*e OHH yBHerH, YTO Boromatepb nocnewaeT 
K HCXOAy, TO noOyxaemble BoxecTBeHHOW OxarozaTHW, OOpaTHAMCh 
K HCXOZHbIM mecHAM. A KOra BCe CON1€1H MHOFOUBeTHbI BeHOK 
CBALCHHbIX MecHeH, TO NpHHecaH OarogzapenHe, NPOH3HOCA nocaer- 
HHA H MpPHIHYHbIA YMHPalOulHM CAOBa, KOHMH BbIpaxkalacb CKOpo- 
Te4HOCTh CeH XKH3HH, H TaKKe BO3BELAIHCb COKPOBCHHbIA TaliHbi 
6yayuux Gaar. 


SaTem cCOBepuIHOcb nmpuHuiectBHe Camoro Llapa xk Csoei 
Matepv, a6n1 BoxkecTBeHHbIMH H Mpe4HCTbIMM PpyKaMH MPHHATb 
Ex cBatyo HW Henopounyw Ayuy. Cama Ona u3pekaa: “B pyue TBou 
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nmpezaro ayx MOH. IIlpHumMu MOW AWOsuLyI0 Te6an Ayuly, KOoTOpyto TBI 
COXpaHH.I HEBHHHOH. TeG6e, a He 3emuJe, S| mpedato cBoe Te10: COXpaHH 
UeJIbIM CHe TeJO, B KOTOpOM TbI OaaroBoOuHA O6UTaTb, H KOTOPOe 
Tbl NO pOXAeHHH COXpaHH AeBCTBeHHbIM. IlepeHecH Mena K Ce6e, 
na6bl, rae Thi, N10 yrpo6ni MOeH, Tam Hu SX COHKUTeMbCTBOBaa Te- 
6e: n6o H crpemaiocb K Te6e, npHuwegqwemy Ko Mue. Bbyazb yreuie- 
HHeM JIA BOSTIOONeHHBIX Yat Monx, KOTOpbIX Tb OaroBOJHA 
HapHlaTb OpaTHamMH. I[IpuHazox*KH HM OJarocaoBeHHe Ha OrarocaoBe- 
HHe 4pes BO3T02%xKeHHe pyK Moux”. IIpH sTOM Ona, NOAHABLIH PyKH, 
6narocaoBHaa co6paBuiuxcs. [lo mpon3sHeceHHH TaKHX COB, Ona 
yciblluada: “npHuan, 6zarocioBeHHasn Matepp Mos, B noKoh Moi! 
BosctaHb, TIpHHH, 61HxKHAA Mos, 206pan B xKeHAaX: HOO BOT Ha- 
cTalo Bpemsa coOpaHHs nion0B. IIpexpacua, 61HxKHAA Mos, H nopo- 
Ka HeT B Te6e. Bona Mupa TBoero nave Bcex apomaT” (mecH. mecH. 
2,10,11;4,7,10). Ycapuuas sto [pecsatan mpenata AyxX B pYyKH 
Cpina. HM 4to npouncxoauT mpu 3TOM? 


OaHH H3 aHreJIOB AOPHHOCAT HeEMOpOyHy!lO AYly HW COBOCXOL- 
AT C BOCXOAAULeWO K HeOy, ApyrHe OKPyxKaloT cBATOe TeO H aHreJo- 
I1PHAHYHbIMH mecHAMH  BOocneBaloT Boromatepb. A _ mpezcToauine 
npecBATOMY TeJly CO CTPaxOM H JHOOOBHIO padOCTH OKPyxXKalWT BCe- 
O6axKeHHOe CeleHHe, OOHHMAIOT H JO0ObI3aIOT erO, OT NPHKOCHOBeEHHA 
K Tey HCNOJHAACh OCBALLeHHeM H OjarocioBeHHeM. Tora oT6e- 
*KaH Oowe3sHH, BO3AYX H HeEOO OCBeTHHCb BOCXOXKMCHHeM AyXa, a 
3e€M1A — MOJIOXKCHHEM Tella; He JIMUIHIOCh OarocAOBeHHA WH eCTeECTBO 
BOAbI: HOO TEIO OMbIBAeCTCA BOAOW YHCTON, He OYHLLalOllel, HO O4H- 
ulaeMOW. Tora BOSBpalllaicA CAyX TyXHM, BO3CTAHOBIAIOCh 3pe- 
HHe y CJIeMbIX, PpacTOprasHCb PYKOMNHCaHHA MPHTeKaBLUIHX C Bepolo 
rpeuwHHuKoB. Uro — notom? Teo O6BHBaeTCA YHCTbIMH MallaHH- 
uamMH, WH LlapHila CHOBa NOJaraeTca Ha Ope: aHrebl CBOHMH A3bI- 
KaMH BOSCbIJalOT MpHJHYHYH HM II€CHb, allOcTOJbl C OOrOHOCHbIMH 
OTUAaMHM BOSriawaloT THMHbI GOorovenuble, BHYWeHHbIe Jiyxom CBs- 
ThiM. M Torgza OTXOZAULHH OT ropbl CHOHa KHBOT TocnozeHb, HOCH- 
MbIM Ha JOCTOUeCTHDIX MweyaX anocTooB, 4upes nocpezcTBo rpo6ba 
nepeHocutca B HeOecHbId xpam. HecyT ero nocpeau ropoma, Kak He- 
BeCTY, VKPallleHHy!0 HeMpecTyNHbIM CHAHHeM Jlyxa, HW TaK BHOCAT B 
cBAlleHHeHwee MecTo TeecHMaHHH, Mp 4eM aHreJbl TeKYT BriepewH 
H C3aJ\M WH OCeHAIOT erO CBOHMH KPbIJaMH; CONYTCTByeT H BeCb COHM 
WepKOBHbIA. Llapb CoaOMOH, Mpu NepeHeceHHH K'BOTAa B CO3aHHbIli 
MM XpaM, coOpaa Ha CHOH BCeX CTapeHUIHH H3paHJeBbIxX, AaGbl mepe- 
HeCTH KHBOT 3aBeTa TocnoaHA H3 CHOHa; H NOAHAJH CBAULCHHHKH 
KHBOT H CKHHHHWO CBHJeCHHA, WH BOSHECIH ee CBALLLCHHHKH H JI@BHTbI; a 
uapb HM BeCb HapOd WH mped KOBYerOM UH NpHHOCHIH GesunceH- 
HbIA XKCPTBbl; H, HAKOHELL, CBALLCHHHKH BHECJIH KHBOT 3aBeTa Ha Me- 
cto ero BO CBATOe CBATbIX, NOM Kpbla xepyBHMoB (3 LIapcrts. 8, 
27). Tak HW HbIHe NIpH MepeHeceHHu KHBOTa (He 3aBeTa TocnogHa, 
Ho Camoro Cosa boxua), HOBbIH CoaomoH, Kua3b Mupa MH BbICOUAal- 
WHA 3wxKLMTeb MHpa coOpant BMecTe, KaK BbIIHHe YHHbI NpeMup- 
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HbIX CH, TaK H MepBeHCTBYHIOWHX Myxeh Hosoro 3aBetTa, T.e. amo- 
CTOJOB CO BCelO HepycaHMCKOHWO LWePKOBHW, H BBOAMT AyUly upe3 
aHre.lOB B HCTHHHOe H NepBoodpasHoe CBATOe CBATHIX, MOMELlaH ee 
NOX KPpblia 4eTBEPOBHAHbIX XXHBOTHbIX H MOCcaxad Ha CBoeM ripe- 
cTOJe BO BHYTPeHHeHwiem 3aBecbl, Kyla IIpemreuero TezeCcHO B30- 
wea Cam Xpuctoc... He AMUIHe MPHCOCAHHHTh K CAOBY 3eCb H TO, 
4uTO KOrga HeculHe 6.taxkeHHOe Teo boromMaTepH NpHUAH kK MOHO- 
*KHIO TOPbl, TO HeKHH eBpeH (pa6 rpexa, 3aKJIOUMBUIHA 3aBeT C 
JOXKbIO), NOApaxkan cayxKuTetO Kanadbbl, yaapHBuiemMy Xpucta B 
JaHHTY, COMedaicA OPyAHeM AMaBOJa H, BOZOYKJCHHbIN BHe3allHbIM 
CaTaHHHCKHM BHYLUeCHHeM, OpocHiica K TOMY BoxkecTBeHHeHlemMy ce- 
J@HHWO, K KOeMY He 6€3 CTpaXa MPHCTyMalwT UH aHreAbl, H, CXBATHB 
o6eHMH pyKaMH OJP, XoTe COBe4b ero Ha 3eMa¥0. Ho M10AbI npen- 
WeCTBOBAIH ely, H OH COPBal TOPbKyHO O3y, AOcTOHHy! ero Ha- 
MepeHHA: OH ObI AHUWICH PyK, H TOrO, KTO CBOHMH PpyKaMH COBep- 
uM TpecTynieHHe, MOXKHO G6bIO BHAeTb Se3pyKHM OTOJe, MOKa 
OH He NepeMeHHA CBOero HaMepeHHA Ha Bepy H MOKaAHHe. ToTuac 
OCTaHOBHIHCb HeCUIHe J0O#Ke, H TOT HeC4aCTHbIN, MPHAOXKHB PYKH K 
*%xXHBOHAYaIbHOMY HM 2%XKHBOTBOPHOMYy rpo6y, H3 Ge3spyKOrO CcHOBa 
CTaJ 3paBbIM, TaK KaK Hec¥acTHe OObIKHOBeCHHO PO MaeT ciacHTeJb- 
HbIA HAMePeHHA... 


Ho Bo3BpaTumcs K mpegmety. IlepeHocaTt Teo K CBALLeHHOH 
edcuMaHun. CHoBa — 1063aHHxA H OODATHA, CHOBA — XBaJIbI H CBA- 
UleHHblIe FHMHbI, CHOBAa — BO33BaHHA HU Cule3bl. BcecBaToe Teo no- 
JaraeTca BO BCeCaBHOM rpo6e, HO OTTYZa B TPeTHH MeHb BO3SHOCHT- 
ca K HeGecam: HOO 3TOMy BoxkecTBeHHOMY >2KHJIHLLY, 3TOH HeOpaH- 
HOH HHBe HeOecHOro XJe6a He NOAOGaNO GbITb yepxXaHHOH B me- 
ulepax 3emiH. Ho kak Bor sockpecua u3 rpo6a B TpeTHH 2eHb CBA- 
Toe H HemopouHoe Te0, conmoctacHce Bory Cosy: tak u Matepu 
HaiexKalo ObITb HCXHU[CHHOH H3 rpo6a HW NMepeceauTbCA K CbIHy; H 
kak Cam Ou Hu3We1 K Hei: Tak H Eft nogo6aa0 BO3HecTHCb B JYy4- 
lulyiO CKHHHIO, B caMOoe He60. Tox, Kotopasx npunsaaa Bora Cosa B 
OM 4peBa CBoero, HadexKalo BOZBOpHTbCA B BoxkecTBeHHbIX Ce- 
aeHHax Cpoero Cpina; WH Kak Tocnoab rosBopHa, 4ro Emy ocTouT 
ObiTH B Tex, mKe Otua Ero (Jlyx. 2,49): u Matepu npuanuectso- 
Baio mpe6bipaTb B WapcTBe CbiHa, T.e. B ZOoMe TocnogHH, BO JBO- 
pex Bora nawero. Haaaexaio, uro6nr Coxpanupuimi gesctBo Ea B 
pox ecTBe COXpaHHJ TeO HeETJeHHbIM MO cmMepTH. Hagzsexan0, 4TO- 
6p1 HocuBuiaa B OO6ObATHAX TBopua, Kak Maamenia, xHaa B HeGec- 
HbIX CKHHHAX. Haaaexano, uTo6nr BugzeBsuian Cpina CBoero Ha Kpe- 
cre H IIpuHnaBurad Tora B rpyAb CBOW Me4 CTpawaHHii, KOTOpOrO H3- 
Oexala NpH poxeHHH, BHZeta Ero cuasmero co Otruem. Hague- 
#*aO0 MatTepu cTaTb MO“MTAeMOW OT BCeX TBapeli: HOO XOTA BCerma 
HaCAeACTBO MepeXOAHT OT OTA K CbIHOBbAM, HO HbIHe P€KH BO3BPa- 
UlaloT CBOe TeYeHHe: NoeIMKy CbIH Bpyuna Matepn sce coTBopeH- 
Hoe. 


Mak, npwugzute, 6GyxeM HM MbI Npa3qHOBaTb Npa3AHHK HCXOa 
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Boxueli Matepu! Cuio BOCXBaJIHM HbIHe Mbi, OOOraTHBLUHeCA TeM, 
4TO Mbl €CMbl H HMeHyeMCsA HapoOtOM XpucTosbim. [louTHm 4HCTOTOW 
AVYUIeCBHOW H TeTeCCHOW, YCaHM Ee, BO HCTHHY [10 bose 4YMCTEHLUYHO 
v3 Bcex. Tlocayxum Ef muaocTH HM COcTpaqaHHeM K 6e2HbIM: HOO 
eCM Mbl HH4YeM He yroxaem Bory Tak, KaK MHJAOCTHHWO, TO KTO 6y- 
eT CNOpHT, 4YTO TO »%e yrowHO H Matepu Ero? Ona sABHaa He- 
cka3saHHyl0 Ge3saHy 1106BH Boxuel K Ham: upe3s Hee HaM AapOBaHbl 
MHp HW OaaromaTb, OT Hex MbI NOAyYHAN rpo3s_ X®XH3HH, Cc Hen cop- 
BalIH OTpacib Gescmeptus, B He Bor ctaa 4eroBeKOM H 4eOBeK 
— Forom. UtTo znBHee, 4uTO GaaxeHHee 3TOFO?!... 


O 
OBJIHUEHHE COPOKAJIETHEH JIKH 


B *KYPHate Tak Ha3blIBaeMOH “PyccKoH 3a- 

py6exHoh LlepkBu” nod rpOMKHM Ha3- 
BaHHeM “IIpapocaaBHan Pycb”, ot 1/14 azeKa6- 
pa 1959 roma, Ne 23/688, HaneuaTaHo, 3a NOd- 
nucbhO mpeszcewaTeibcTBOBaBuiero MurTpono- 
auta Anactacua, “Ilocranne Co6opa Enucko- 
nop Pyccxoh [IpapocaaBHoh Llepksu 3arpa- 
HHWUeH O WePKOBbHbIX pa3zereHHAX” OT 31, 
X/13, XI, 1959 r. B 93Tom [locaaHun, Kak B 
cpoeoOpa3sHoH JleiweHckOH OaHKe, CKOHLCH- 
TPHPOBaHa BCA AbABOJbCKaA JO%#Kb, Ha KOTO- 
poh 3mkKZeTcA no3sHuHA 3TOH LlepKBH”. bes 
9TOH JOKH MO3HUMA eA OKA3a.1aCb Obl TAK ABHO 
H€KaHOHHYHOH, 4TO “LeEPKOBb” 3Ta He MOFVa 
Obl NpoOcyuecTBOBaTb H ABYX Heeb, 
Bnpouem, ecTb elle OHH Kpaeyro/bHbIN KaMCHb, Ha KOTOPOM 3H%KJ1eT- 
CA €A CYLUILECTBOBAaHHe, 9TO —— MOJHAA HEOCBEAOMICHHOCTb 60.1bLIHH- 
CTBa 2axKe UWCPKOBHbIX MHPAH B TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIX KaHOHaX CBATOH 
Llepksu, — npaBuaax AnoctoabpcKHx, Bcemenckux Hu TlomectHpix Co- 
6opoB HW CBB. OTWLOB NepBbIX BeKOB, KOrZa YCTPOAMOCb He TOIbKO 
BHYTpeHHee, HO H BHellHee ObiITHe XpucToBoH LhlepkBu, — a TO H 
CO3HaTeAbHOe MpeHeOpexeHHe HMH, KaK 4eM TO “yCTapeBLUHM” H He- 
HYKHbIM. Ha 3THX ABYX KHTaX, — Ha AbABOJbCKOH JOKH H KaHOHH- 
yecKOH Oe3rpaMOTHOCTH, MPHHHMAOLleH ITY A0%Kb 3a 4HCTYHO MO- 
HeTY, — 3MxKZeTCA BCe ObiITHe “Sapy6exHoH LlepKBu”, OCHOBaHO we- 
JHKOM H pa36Hpaemoe nocaAanne. 


“Hawa Pycckaa [Ipapocaapuan Llepkopb 3arpaHnuei... BHa- 
yane Oblia eAHHOH. Tak NpoOMxKar0cb ZO 1926 rogza, Koraa BepBbie 
BOSHHKIM B He pa3eJeHHA, HE TOJAbKO, K COKATCHHW, HE H3XKUTHIA, 
HO NpOAOMKAaOULHACA H AO HacTOAUero BpemeHH”... — “Bce bi 
H WacTBa Halla r.a1yOoKo cKop6um 06 3THX pa3sgzereHHAX”... — “UrTo- 





npor. C. Nonomencknii 
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Obl NpaBHAbHO CYAHTb O pa3szeteHHAX B HauleH PycckoH SapyOex- 
HOH LlepKBH, HaO 3HaTb HCTOPHHWO eA BOSHHKHOBCHHA, H TOra CaMH 
coOoli GyAyT ACHBI NPHYMHI ITHX pasqetenHii”. — BepHo. Ho Toab- 
KO MIPHYHHbI 9TH, 1A MpaBHAbHOrO NOHHMAHHA NMPOHCilequero, HALO 
Obl H3IOXKUTh HCTOPHYeCKH-OObEKTHBHO, TaK, KaK 3TO B JeHCcTBH- 
TeJIbHOCTH MpOHCXOAHIO. 

Bmecto 93TOrO mpenogHOocHTcA caenyroulee: YKa3aB, 4TO BO 
BpeMaA rpaxtaHcKOH BOHHBI 1917 rowa MHOrHe eNapXHH OKa3aJHCb 
OTA€ICHHBIMH OT MOCKOBCKOFO UWeHTpa H JHUIeHbI ObIH BO3MOKHO- 
CTH C HHM CHOCHTbCA, aBTOPbI NOCIaHHA 3alawT BOMpoc: “TO OBI- 
AO e@laTb OKa3aBUIHMCA 6€3 WEPKOBHOFO BO3riaBAeHHA enapxXHAM ?” 
HM oTsBeyaloT caMH: “ecTeCTBeHHO ObIO NMOCTYNHTb Tak, Kak TOTO 
Tpe6yi0T CBALICHHbI€e KaHOHbI. B OCcHOBe KaHOHHYeCKOrFO LePKOBHO- 
ro ynipaBAeHHA JeKHT NpHHuUKN coGopHoctH: LlepKoBbwO ynpaBAAeT 
Co6op Enuckonos, — HH O2Ha CNHPXHA He MOMKET CYLIIECTBOBATb H 
yipaBAATbea cama mo ce6e (cm. 34-e° npaBuao cBB. AnocToa”.) 


IlocMoTpHM, 4TO FOBOPHT 9TO MpaBHAO, H KaK OHO MOHHMAa- 
4ocb B LlepKBH H3zpeBie. 

“EnuckonaM BCAKOrTO HapoOwa mogoG6aeT 3HaTH NepBoro B 
HHX, H MIPH3HaBaTH ero, AKO riaBy, H HHYerTO, MpeBbIWaloularo HX 
BlaCTb, He TBOPHTH 6e3 ero pa3CyXMeHHA; TBOPHTH 2Ke KaxKOMY 
TOAbKO TO, YTO KaCaeTCA AO ero emapxXHH H JO MeCT, K He MpH- 
HawiexaulHx. Ho uw nepsbih HHYerO Aa He TBOPHT 6e3 pascyxXeHHA 
Bcex, H60 Tako 6yeT eCAHHOMBICIHe, KH NpocaaButTcn Bory o Tocno- 
ae Bo CsBstom Jlyxe,— Oreu, 4 Cain, nu Caaton JIyx”. 

Mbi HapO4HO NPHBeAH 3TO MpaBHAO NOAHOCTbIO, 4TOGHI ACHO 
6bI10, BO Me€pBbIX, YTO OHO HMeeT B BHAY MHPHOe BpemA, KOrAa, NO 
37-My MpaBHaly Tex xe cBB. AnocTou, “2BaxKAbI B roxy GOpiBaeT co- 
6op enucKonosB” (nNoxpasymeBaeTca, B KaxKOH OOAACTH, M03x%Ke Ha3- 
BaHHOH [larpHapxaToM), H eNHCKONbI HMeIOT GesmpensAcTBeHHYW BO3- 
MOXHOCTb “pa3scyKAaTb APyr Cc ApyroM O AOrMaTax 6AarouecTHA H 
PaspewlaTb CJ1V4aIOULHACA UWePKOBHbIA MmpekocaoBHA” (TO xe 37-e 
npaBHio). Ho uw TyT yxKe roBOpHTcA, COGCTBEHHO, O TeMaX H BOTIPO- 
CaX, MpeBbILWaIOWHX BAaCTb OAHOTO MeCTHOTO enHcKOona. B ero xe 
COOCTBEHHYHO KOMIMeCTeHUHW, He HYKDaNulylocA B YKa3aHHAX CO CTO- 
POHbI nepBoro enmuvcKONa OG6MacTH, BXOAHT BCe TO, “4TO KacaeTCA 20 
ero emapxHH H AO MCT, K HeH NpHHadexauHx.” O6uenpH3sHaHHpiit 
H3aTeb H TOAKOBATeIb WePKOBHbIX KaHOHOB, ApxuHenucKon HuKko- 
auM Muaau (ym. 21, Ill, 1915 r.), B O6baACcHeHHH K 3TOMY NpaBHay, 
yKa3biBaeT, UTO B CBOeH eNapXHH KaxkAbIi enuckON —— BMOwHe caMo- 
cTosteteH. TOAbKO Meda, Kacalouluacd mpenmMeTOB “KaHOHHYeCKHX, 
@BaHreAbCKHX H CyeCOHbIX”, MpeBbILalOT erO KOMMETEHULHIO H CO- 
CTaBAAIOT Kpyr Ae MHTPONOAMYbero coGopa, — Takxe ela, Ka- 
CaloOulHACA MHOrHX enapxHi, nan LlepKsu Boo6ute. 

Illecroro Bcenenckoro Co6opa npaBuao 8-e u Cenpmoro Bee- 
-Aenckoro Co6opa mpaBHao 6-e AalwT elle HEKOTOPOe MaJeHbKOe, HO 
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cyuectBeHHoe ZOnNOaHeHHe K AnocToapcKomy npaBHay 34-my. [loz- 
TBeEpPK1aA OCHOBHYW MBICAb, YTO XOpOWO Obl COOHpaTbCA B KaxKOH 
o6aacTH co6opam no JBa pa3a B fod, OHH OAHAKO, CHHTAACh C pas- 
JM4YHbDIMH TpaKTHYeCCKHMH 3aTPYAHCHHAMH, He AarwoulLHyMH BO3MOXKHO- 
CTH Cbe3KaTbCH eCNHCKONAM TaK UacTO, paspellaloT OTHbIHe co6u- 
paTbca emHckONaM Ha COGopbI “eAHHOXKAbI B AeTO” (OAHH pas B rod.) 
U, no 6-my mpaBuay 7-ro co6opa, TOAbKO TOT eNHCKON, He ABHBLIHH- 
ca Ha Tako co6op, nozsexKHT npeuleHHaM, KOTOpHIA mpeHeOper 
ABKOW “He MO HYKMe H HACHAHW, HW He NO KakOH AHOO yBaxKHTeAb- 


HOM npHunHe”. 


Max: npapuaa Anocroapckun u Bceaenckux Co6opos sBosce 
He YTBEPAAalT, YTO “HH OHA eNapXHA He MOXKET CYLLECTBOBATb H 
ynpaBaatbcsn cama no ce6e” (Kak ropoput “Ilocaanne”). Kaxkazan 
enapXHA eCCTb CAMOCTOATCJIbHaH CJHHHLa, HMCIOLIAaAAH B ce6e noOJHOTY 
LIePKOBHYNW), — B APeBHOCTH TaKHsA emapxXHH H Ha3biBaJIHCb 4acToO 
“uepkBpamu”: Cps. Anoxkaaunc. 1,20, II, 1, 12, 18; I, 1,7, 14,22; aa. 
1,2; 1 Kop. 1,2; 2 Kop. I, 1, u t.a. Buyrpu cpoei enupxuun Kax Abii 
eNHCKON BMOJHeE CAaMOCTOATeEICH — TOJbKO B eax OOULELEPKOBHbIX, 
KacatoulMxca Bcef BcenenckoH LlepKBH, HAH HeCKOAbKHX enapxHi, 
OH He MOXKET HHYerO pewaTb OAHH. TlopazoK, AanHbI B AnocTodb- 
CKOM MpaBHte 34-M, paCuHTaH Ha MHPHOe BPeMA, KOFa eNHCKONDbI 
HMC1OT BOSMOXHOCTb CBOGOAHO pa3’be3xKaTb NO CTpaHe H COOHPaTb- 
ca Ha coOGophl xoTA Obl MH NO ABa pasa B roa. Ho yxe xk VIl-my Beky 
9TO CTaNO CAMWKOM TPyAHO, npaBHaa Bcearenckux Co6opos store 
BPCMCHH CHHKANWT KOAHNCCTBO HEOOXOAHMBIX @#KCrOAHbIX co6opos Oo 
OAHOTO HW Y4HTHIBAIOT Aaxke TakHe HCKAIOUHTeCbHbIe CAy4aH, Kora 
OTJCJIbHbIC CIHCKOIbI, B CHJIY KaKHX 1nu60 YBaxXHTeCJIbHbIX TIPH4HH, 
ao “nacnana” BKJIFOUHTCJIBHO, BOBCe HE HMCIOT BOSMODKHOCTH NMOMacTb 
Ha Tako co6op. IlepecratotT AH 4Yepe3s 3TO CYLIIECTBOBaTb enapxHH 
TakHx envcKkonoB? — Hu oTkyla 9TOrO He BHAHO. CoBepLieHHO 
ACHO, YTO CNaPXHH NMPOAOMKawT CYLIECTBOBATb H€3aBHCHMO OT TOTO, 
nonadv JM HX CMHCKOMNbI Ha OYepeAHbIA COGOp, HAH He NONaAH, HMeAH 
4H BO3MOXKHOCTb CHECTHCh C “NMepBbIM” eNHCKONOM OG6AaCTH, HAH He 
umeiH. Ilo Hye, B TeYeHHe HEKOTOPOrO, Gozee HAH MeHEee MIpPO- 
AOJKATCADHOTO BPeMeCHH Kaxkan enapxua [Ipaspocaaspnoh LlepKxsn 
MOXKET CYLICCTBOBaTb H CaMOCTOATeAbHO, Ges cHOWeHHA Cc ApyrHMH 
enapXHAMH, — CCAM, KOHE4YHO, BO3rAaBAAeTCA CBOHM 3aKOHHbIM erH- 
ckOnOM, B Heli, Ha CBO€M Me€CTe HaXOAALLHMMCA, 


Tak MOrH CyULeCTBOBaTb HeKOTOpOe Bpems B 1917 romy Hu Te 
enapxuuw Pycckoi LlepkBu, KOTOpbIA OKa3aIHCb OTPe3saHHbIMH OT 
BCAKHX CBA3€H C WEHTPOM OGCTOATeEAbCTBAaMH pax AaHCKOH BOMHDI. 
Ho, KOHe4HO, CCIM TAKOBbIX enapxXHi OKa3bIBaIOCb HECKOAbKO, H OHH 
HaXOAMAKMCh B OMxKaMWeM COceACTBe Apyr ¢ APyroM, TO KaHOHHUe- 
CKH TOHATHO H CCTECTBEHHO ObI0 HM OODBEAHHHTECA A418 OGueH Lep- 
KOBHOH XH3HH H COCTaBAATb BP€MA OT BPeMEHH, NO BO3MOXHOCTH, 
Ma.ICHbKHe MeCCTHBbIC co6opn, AIH PaspeuieHHA HX OOUIHX Zea H HH- 
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TepecoB, now PYKOBOACTBOM cTapeHwero H3 enapXHaJIbHbIX apXHe- 
pees 2aHHOM rpynnb. StTot nyTb HW yKa3saa uM I[tatpHapx THXOH 
CBOHM nmocTaHoBAeHHeM oT 7/20, XI, 1920 r. 3a Ne 362. Mmen B Buay 
BO3SMOXKHOCTb TMOJHOTO NmpeKpallleHHsA JeATeJIbBHOCTH Bricwero Llep- 
KOBHOrO YnpaBaenua B MocksBe, HM BO3raBAnemoro, IlaTpHapx pa3- 
peluH HM Jlaxke YCTPOHTb Ha MeCTe HeKy!O “BBICLIYIO HHCTAHIHIO 
WwepKOBHOH BaacTH”, Kak 6b B3ameH Bpicwero LlepKosHoro Ynpa- 
BJICHHA, CCAM TakoBoe ucuesHeT. Ho, camo co6ow pa3symeeTca, 3TO 
KaCalOCb TOJAbKO enapXHH, HaXOAAUIMXCAH Ha CBOHX MeCTAX, H eIIH- 
CKONOB, 3aKOHHO mpeObipalioulHX B CBOHX enapxuax. UToOnl Takas 
BpeMeHHasd “BbICLUAA HHCTAHIWMA WePKOBHOH BAaCTH MOra COXpa- 
HHTb CBOeC 3HA4eCHHE H TOra, KOrAa BCe COCTABJIAIOLIHE ee, eCmHCKO- 
bl NOKHHYT CBOH enapXHH H OKaxKYTCA 3arpaHHueH, Ha TEPpHTOPH- 
AX HHbIX errapxui, HJIH Jake IlatpHapxarTos, — Takoe nmo7TO#wKeHHe CO- 
BePUWICHHO 9THM MOcTaHOBAeHHeM [latTpHapxa THxOHa He Mpeaycmat- 
PHBaJIOCb, He HMeJIOCb H HE MOFJO HMeCTbCH B BHI, H60 HHK&aKHMH 
KaHOHaMH He MOXKeT ObITb ONpaBaaHO. HM koraa “Ilocranne Co6opa 
Enuckonos 3apy6exHnou Llepksu” yTBepxlaeT, YTO HMCHHO Ha OCHO- 
BaHHH 9TOrO NocTaHOBJeHHA IlatpHapxa THxOHa “BO3HHKJa H NO- 
HbIHe CyLecTByeT 3arpaHHueH Hauia Co6opHan Pycckaa 3apy6exnan 
LlepkoBb”, H 4YTO ONpaBAaHHeM AA 3TOrO ABAReTCA ewe 39-e NpaBH- 
ao wectoro Bceaexnckoro Co6opa, To 3To yxe BTOpad H COBep- 
WeHHO OTKPOBCHHaA AOXKb. 


IIpasuaa Anoctoapckua Hu Bceaenckux Co6opos oueHb 4erT- 
KO H TOYHO Pa3sH4aloOT NMOAOKeHHe apPxXHepesn, 3aKOHHO mpeGniBalo- 
urero B cBOeH enapxXHH, H NMOAOMKeHHeE TOTO %#Ke ‘apxXHepes, OKaZaB- 
weroca, — BCe paBHO, NO KaKHM MpH4HHaM, — BHe ex, Ha TeppHTO- 
pHH 4yxOH enapxuH. B cBoeH enapxHu KaxAbId enucKON — BBICWAaA 
BIacTb H NOAHBIA xO3AHH. Ho “B ropowax HM Cetax, eMy He NOA4YHHEH- 
HbIX, BHE MpeeAOB CBOeH eENMapXHH, OH He HMeeT NMpaBa, 6e3 corsacnA 
TeX, B 4YbeM NMOAYHHCHHH JaHHblf MCCTHOCTH COCTOAT HH COBeplwaTb 
pykonojoxeHnHA (Anoct. npaB. 35-e), HH pacnopsxkaTbcA 4em AH6O 
(2-ro Co6opa npaB. 2-e), pasaeaan AaHHy!O emapxHW Ha Be H BBI- 
cTaBaan ce6a Kak Obi AyYGOAMKaTOM MecTHOMy enucKOny (4-ro Co6o- 
pa npas. 12-e), HH Jake “BceHapowHO yuHTb” (4-ro Co6opa npas. 
20-e). “Hx B Kako oOGaacTH He AOAKHO H HE MOKET G6bITh OHO- 
BP€MeCHHO ABYX CMHCKONOB HAH MHTPONOAHTOB, ABYX HHCTaHUHA HAH 
WueHTPOB BalacTH” (4-ro Co6opa npaB. 12-e); “HuKTO H3 emucKONOB Aa 
He MpocTHpaeT BacTH CBOeH Ha HHYIO eNapxHWO, KOTOpan mpexze 
H H3Ha4ata He Oblwa NO pyKOW ero HAH ero MpeAWIeCTBeHHHKOB” 
(3-ro Co6opa mpas. 8-e). 


TaKHM O6pa30M, CHABLUHCb C MpHHaexKaBuIHX HM MeCT B 
HX 3AKOHHbIX eMapXHAX H OYYTHBLIKCh Ha TEPPHTOPHAX 4YKHX enap- 
XHH, YICHbI STOTO BPeMeHHOTO WePKOBHOTO ynpaBaAeHHa ra Poccun 
noTepaAH BCAKyWO apxHepelickyW BaacTb, H yKa3 [latpHapxa Tuxona 
ot 7/20, XI, 1920 r. nepectaa kK HHM OTHOCHTDBCA. Tenepb OHH BCTy- 
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NAM Ha NYTb NOAHOM 3aBHCHMOCTH OT MECTHbIX eCMHCKONOB TeX CTpaH, 
Ha T€PpHTOPHH KOTOPbIX OHH OKa3alncb: B IlatpHapxate KoucTaH- 
THHONOAbCKOM — OT Bceasenckoro [latpHapxa, B Cep6ckKom — OT 
lMatpuapxa Cep6ckoro, B Pympinckom — oT Pymbinckoro, B Boarap- 
CKOM ot Mutponoauta Coduitcxoro. Uto xe KacaeTCA TeppHTO- 
pHi HHOCTaBHbIX, rae ObIIH B WapCKOe BpeMA TOAbKO KYPOPTHbIA H 
NOCOJAbCKHA pyccKHA uWuepKBH, — OT Mutponoanta C.-Iletrep6yprcko- 
ro-Ilerporpaackoro-JlenuHrpagckoro, B enapxHiO KOTOpOrO BCcerda 
Bce 3TH xXpaMbl BxoZHAM (cps. H. M. Kytenos. Mamatuaa Kuura no 
C.-lerep6yprekoi Enapxuu, CI6., 1899 r., crp. 476-504). 


lpaspuao 39-e Llectroro Bcezexckoro Co6opa HHKakOro OTHO- 
WeHHA K HX MOAO%KeHHWO He HMeeT. I]paBHAO 9TO, B CYLLIHOCTH, He 
ABIACTCA axkKe WH MpaBHAOM B CTporoM cMbicue 3¥TOrO CIOBa, HOO He 
waeT HHKaKOH HOPMbI, HHKAKOH AHPeKTHBbI 1A MOBEACHHA eMHCKO- 
nos Ha 6yazyulee BpeMsA, a CCTb NMpOCTO 3acpHKCHPOBaHHaA B MpaBHse 
BpeMeHHas NpHBHaerHA Enuckony Kunpcxomy Moanny, AanHan AK4- 
HO CMY, B AaHHOM, OTACbHOM, KOHKPeTHOM CJly4ae, MO H3BOJeCHHIO 
3aKOHHOH UWePKOBHOH BAaCTH, KOTOPOH MaHHad MeCTHOCTb MpHHae- 
Kala. STO “npaBHso” HHKOHM O6pa30M He yCTaHaB.JIMBaeT pa3 Ha- 
Bcerza, AJA BC@X MeCTHbIX eMHCKONOB, OO6A3AHHOCTH NMOCTyNMaTb He- 
nmpeMeHHO TaK Ke C MpHXOAAUIHMH K HHM COOpaTHAMH, H He aeT, 
KOHe4HO, 3THM COOPaTHAM HH MaseHwero NpaBa TpeOoOBaTb OT HHX 
aan ce6i NOAOGHLIX NPHBHAerHH, TEM MeHee — MpPHCBaHBaTb HX cebe 
CaMHM, ake He ClipaliMBan, COrmacHa JH MeCTHaA eMapXHaJibHaA 
BlaCTb TaKHA NPHBHAerHH HM AaTb. A HMCHHO TaK H NMOCTYMNHAH enH- 
CKONbI Tak Ha3biBaemoH “PycckoH 3apy6exHoh Llepxksu”. Mexazy 
NpO4HM, yxKe CaMOe 9TO HA3BaHHe BbIAaeT NOAHYKO AHTHKAHOHHYHOCTb 
HX MO3SHUHH. KaHOHbI WEPKOBHbIe He 3HAaIOT H HE LONYCKAWT HHKaKHX 
“sapyOexHbIx” wepKBeH. Kaxkaa WepKOBb TBEPAO OrpaHH4eHa CBO- 
MMH pyOexKaMH, 3a STHMH PpyOexaMH — ApyruA OpaTcKHA WepKBH, HX 
TeppuTopuHn. Ktro nepecesnetca c TePpHTOPHH OAHOH WepKBH Ha Tep- 
PHTOPHW ApyroH, TOT He YHOCHT c cO6OW cBOel LWEPKBH H HE TIpHoO6- 
peTaeT Ha TEPPHTOPHH Apyroh WepKBH MpaB ¥KCTEPPHTOPHAaAbHOCTH, 
a MpOCTO JO/JDKeH BKJIIOUMTbCA B MECTHYWO LIEPKOBb, HHYerO O cee HE 
BpooOpaxan. Jlaxe H eCNHCKONBI, NO NpaBHaM WePKOBHbIM, KaK MbI 
BbILUe BHACK, BCTYMalOT B MOJHYWO 3€BHCHMOCTb OT MECTHbIX €IHCKO- 
noB H HH4erO He MOryT COBepuiaTb 6e3 HX paspewleHHA. Bot sToro 
TO, C CaMOro Ha4asa, H He XOTCAH MPH3HATb AA ceOn O6n3aTeAbDHbIM 
pyccKHe envcKOnbi-6exeHUbl, a BCCEMEPHO YCHJHBaJHCb CaMOBOJIbHO 
IpHCBOHTb Cce6e BCIOAY TY NPHBHerHW, KOTOPy!0 KOrAa TO al Bpe- 
mMeHHO [latpHapx KoncTantunonoapckni Enuckony Kunpcxomy. 


“PYKOBOAACb MYAPbIM NOcTaHOBAeHHeM CsBaTefuero [TlaTpu- 
apxa Tuxona oT 7-20, XI, 1920r., Bricuee Llepxosnoe Ynpasaenue, 
BOSHHKUIee Ha lore PoccHH, NpOAOMKaIO CBOWW AeATeAbHOCTH, nepeli- 
aa... CHat4ata B Cumdeponoub, ‘a 3atem... B KonctaHTHHonodb”. Tak 
nuwet “Ilocaanne”. 
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Mobi BHAeIH BbIUIe, YTO PYKOBOAHTbCA NOcTaHOBJeHHeM [lat- 
puHapxa Tuxona oT 7/20, X1,1920r. emuckonbl, NOKHHYBUIHe CBOH 
enapXHH, yxKe He MOPAH. OHO K HHM MIpOcTO HHKaK He OTHOCHJOCb 
6oabuie. TakiM o6pa30M MpOdO.KeHHe HX JeATeCAbHOCTH, KaK JesA- 
TeAbHOCTH Toro x*e “Bricwero LlepkoBHoro YnpaBaenua”, rae Obl 
TO HH O6bIN0 AadAbwe,’ Ha TEPPHTOPHAX 4YXKHX enapxHA, Opilso0 yxe 
aGcOJWOTHO He3aKOHHbIM. HO NOCMOTPHM, KaK OTHeECCA K OKa3aBLUHM- 
CA Ha ero TeppHTOpHH enHckOnaM-GexeHuaM, Hanpumep, [larpHapx 
KOHCTaHTHHOMOJAbCKHA. 


“Ha mpe6bipanve ero (T.e., ako6bl, Beicuero LlepKosHoro 
YnpaBseHHA, BOSHHKUWIero Ha tore PoccHH) Tam (T. e.—B KOHCTaHTH- 
Honowe) Gbi0 AaHO OdbdpuunarbHOe cormacHe KOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKOH 
MatpwHapxuu oco6nim akTomM oT 29 gzeKka6pa 1920 roma”, roBOpHT 
“Tlocaanne”. 


Tako akT cyulecTByeT, HO HMeeT COBCeEM HHOH CMbICA. STO 
— aKT, ZaHHbIH 3a HcxoanulHM Ne 9084 oT 2-ro (a He 29-ro, — ecaH 
He€T HJH B TOM, HAH B ApyroM cay4ae npocTroH oneyaTKH) AeKaOpaA 
1920 rona Ha HMA Mutponoazauta AxToHHA (XpanoBHukoro). 


B HeM CKa3aHO OyKBatbHO calenyroulee: “Ilo O6aarocKAOHHOM 
o6cyx2eHHH ce npocb6nl, CHHOA nocTaHoBHA, uTOGEI Bauie Bsico- 
KONpeocBALeHCTBO (T.e. — Mutponoaut AHTOHHH) H OCTabHBIe 
MOHMCHOBaHHbIe apXHepeH: MpPeOCBALICHHBIM MHTpONOAMT Xepcou- 
ckHH [laaToH, npeocBAeHHBIA apxHenuckon KuuwinHeBcKHH Anacta- 
CHA (HbIHeWIHHA Mutponoant, noxznucaBuiHi “Ilocaanne”), mpeocsa- 
WeHHBIH enncKon [lomtaBcKHH PMeodaH, H NpeocBALIeHHBIM enucKon 
CeBacTONnOJbCKHH, riaBeHCTBYIOUHH apMHuH HX (rota, Bennamun, 06- 
pasoBaiH Obl 2A NacTbIpcKoro O6cayxXHBaHHA Ha3BaHHOrO (pyccKo- 
rO) HaceeHHA BPeMeHHY!O WePKOBHY!O KOMHCCHIO NOX BbICLIHM yn- 
pabrenHem Bcenxencko Matpuwapxun, 218 Haaw30pa WH pyKOBOACTBa 06- 
Ul€WePKOBHOH %KH3HH PYyCCKHX KOJOHHH B mpezenax mpaBocaaBHbIx 
CTPpaH, PaBHO KaK PYCCKHX CO/JaT H OexKeHUeB, MOMELILAIOUIMXCA He- 
CMe€iUaHHbIMH C MPO4HMH MpaBOCaBHbIMH MO TropowaM H WepeBHAM, 
B Jarepax WH OCOObIX NMOMeLeHHAX. Bul GyzeTe O3a604eHbI NOCHIAKOW 
HM HepeeB, aHTHMHHCOB, MPOMNOBEAHHKOB, H BCero HeOOxO”ANMOrO, 
6ymeTe MocellaTb HX JHYHO, pasceHBad YBellaHHAMH BO3HHKAIOULHA 
COMHEHHA, MpeKpalilad pacnpu, SOyfeTe AetaTb BOOGuIe Bce noTpeb- 
Hoe, 4TO BMeHAeTCA LlepKoBHO H pesHrHei, B WeAAX yTeUeHHA H O60- 
APeHHA YNOMAHYTHIX MpaBOCAaBHbIX XPHCTHaH.” 


“Uto xe KacaeTcA pacnpeli cynpyxkeckHx, Tpe6yioulHx mpa- 
BHAbHOrO cyZeOHOro pas6upaTeaAbcTBa, HX, KaK HM HaexKHT, 3aHHTe- 
PeCOBaHHbIA AHWa JOJDKHbI HalpaBAATb B 3aKOHHbIM WePpKOBHBIA cya 
Apxuenuckonuu KonctaxTHHonoabckoi Bceszeuckoro IIpectoaa u Bo- 
oOule B 3aKOHHbIM Cy TeX MpaBOCAaBHbIX cTPpaH, B KOHX 6exKeHUBbI 
npeObipaioT, H MpxAMo B cya Bcesenckoh Matrpwapxun, ecau TakoBbIA 
Hela BO3SHHKalWT B PYCCKHX 3afpaHHUHbIX KOJOHHAX.” 
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Mobi scHO BHAMM, 4UTO KoncTaHTHHONOabcKHH TlatpHapx MpHH- 
Jl Ha CBOIO TEPppHTOPHIO pyccKHX OexKeHUeB-apxHepeeB He KaK yoke 
OpraHH30BaHHOe KakoOe TO “BBICUIee LEPKOBHOe yiipaBleHHe”, TO.1b- 
KO MI€PCEMCHHBLU€e MCCTO XKHTCbCTBA H JCATCAbHOCTH, a MPOCTO HMeH- 
HO, KaK OTJ€JIbHbIX apxHepeeB-6exKeHLeB, KOTOPbIM H pa3speulH Te- 
nepb 32eCb, Ha CFO TEPPHTOPHH, COBEPLUICHHO 3aHOBO, H KaK TaKOBYIO 
Bnepsbie, OOpasoBaTb “BpeMeHHYIO LEPKOBHY!HO KOMHCCHIO”, AA 06- 
CyKHBaHHA pyccKOH GOexeHCKOH MaCCbl, NOX BbICLIHM yipaBleHHemM 
Bcenencko MatpwHapxuu HC TOUHO OFpaHH4eHHbIMH MpaBaMH. CoBep- 
W@HHO CHO, YTO BCHKAaA MbICb O MPH3HAHHH CO cTOpOHb! Ilatpuap- 
Xa 3TOH rpynnbl apxHepeeB B Ka4ecTBe MepeceHBUUarOcA K HeMY 
“BbIcuero LePKOBHOrO yipaBaeHHa tora Poccun” uckao4eHa, — Ee 
OfHa 10%Kb “Ilocaanua” Co6opa 1959 roza. 


Ho KY1bMHHalHOHHbIM MYHKTOM 6e33aCTeHYHBOCTH B 9TOM T10- 
TOKe JOKH ABJAAeTCA Ta 4YacTb “IlocaanHaA”, B KOTOpOH H3saraeTcA 
BO3SHHKHOBeHHE PaCKOJa BHYTPH 9MHPpaHTCKOH “WepKBH” H OTHOLLIEe- 
HHA K HemMy IlatpHapxa Tuxona. “Korga u3 Mocksbi Obl nowyueH 
yka3 IlarpHapweh KaHueaapuu OT 22, IV /5, V, 1922 r. KcTaTH CKa3aTb, 
nNOANHCaHHbIn Wake He CamMHM 'latpHapxom, a ApxuenucKoTIOM Padl- 
meemM, KOHM Bpicuwiee LlepkospHoe YnpaBaenHe 3arpaHHueH 3a ero 
“MOJHTHYeCKHA BbICTYMICHHA”, KaK B HEM ObI0 CKa3aHO, OObABIA- 


1OCb Yipa3HeHHbIM, — BCeM 6bIO ACHO, YTO 3TOT YKa3 Obi H32aH 
He CBO6OHO, a nO Tpe6OBaHHW OOAbUIEBHKOB H MO HX aBJeHHeM.” 
... “Jlaxe Mutponoaut Esazorni torga tak Ayman”... “B cBoem 


nucbMe oT 3/16, VII,1922 r. oH nmpaAMO 3anaBHaA, 4YTO ““OKYMeHT 
HMe€eT XapaKTep MOJHTHYeCKHH, a HE LWePKOBHbIH.”... 


SaTeM pa3cKa3biBaeTcA, Kak BMecTO “Bpicuwiero LlepkoBHoro 
YnpaBprenua” O6pa3z0BaH Opa “CaauleHHbid Apxuepelickuh CHuHod 
PycckoH IIpapocaasHoh Llepxsu 3arpanuuel”, T.e. — Bce ocTatocb 
1O CTapOMy, TOAbKO NO HOBOH BbIBeCKOH, — H “LEPKOBb” 93TAa CO- 
XpaHHJla CBOe€ e€AHHCTBO 20 1926 roma, KOraa OT HeA OTOW AH MuTpo- 
noazHTb! Espszoruh uw Tlazaton. 


“B 4eM CyUleCTBO 9THX CTOAb POpeCTHbIX AA HAC LWeEPKOBHbIX 
paszeneHHi Bponpouwaet “Ilocmanne”. — “Koneunas nmpHunHa Hx — 
cOBeplieHHO sicHa. Komy MOrjo ObITb HeENPHATHO CYyLUeCTBOBaHHe 
enHHod Pycckoi [IpapocaasHok Llepxsu 3arpaHHueh uw KTO xoTea Obl 
MOGUTbCA eH PacnaweHHA H YHHYTOKeHHA?” Oxka3biBaeTCA — COBeT- 
cKaf BlacTb. 


HenodzroTroBieHHbIh YHTaTeAb MOKET NOAYYHTh BMeuaTeHHe, 
4TO “H€BHHHaA OBeuKa”, Pycckas [IpapocaaBuas Llepkosb 3arpannued, 
6bita, 6e3 BCHKOH NPHYHHbI, OOHKeHA He€OKHTAHHbIM MOCIaHHeM H3 
Mocksbi 3a noznucbw Apxuenuckona Pamzen, KOTOPOe, AKOGBI, ABHO 
BHYWWCHO COBETCKOH BaCTbWO, B ef HHTepecax. HM sto nocaanne ABAA- 
eTCH AKTOM MOAMTHYCCKHM, CaMa »%xe “PyccKkan [IIpaBocaaBHan Llep- 
KOBb 3arpaHHueH” HH B KaKOH NOJHTHKe HenNOBHHHA. HM yxon Mutpo- 














nowHta Epaorua uv [liaatona ABAAeTCA HeOKHAAHHbIM aKTOM UHCTOFO 
MpOH3BOJa, PeClUHTeIbHO HH Ha 4YCM He OCHOB@AHHbIM ... 


A MexK Jy TEM BCAKOM, KTO KH B 9TH FOAbI CO3SHATCIbHOH 2KH3- 
HbIO H CJCAHA 10 raseTaM 3a NPOHCXOAUIMM B MHpe, HCCOMHCHHO 
H3BeCTHO, 4YTO Ha KapsOBauKom ““co6ope” 1921 rogza Oblda NpHHATAa 
NOAMTHYECKAA PeC3OMIOUHA O %KeMAaTeCAbHOCTH HHCIIPOBepKeHHA COBECT- 
CKOH BuacTH H BO3SCTaHOBAeHHA B PoccHH BJacTH 2OMa POMaHOBBbIX. 
HV coctapieHo 6b10 O6pauleHHe K cOOupaBUlelica Torna Teny33cKon 
KOHepeHuHH Cc npocb6oH K eA y4YaCTHHKaM He AOMyCKaTb B HX cpe- 
Ay mpeAcTaBuTeneH COBeTCKOH BAACTH, a Ayule MaTb “YeCTHBIM pyc- 
CKHM rpaxKaHaM” B PyKH OpyxKHe H MOMOYb HM H3rHaTb M3 PoccHu 
OoOAbUIeBHKOB. DITO G6bilN0, KOHEYHO, Hame4aTaHO BO BCeX La3zeTax, 
AOWNO LO CBECHHA HW COBETCKOH BaacTH, HX IlatpHapxa TuxoHa. Mox- 
HO ce6e npeazcTaBHTb NOwOwKeHHe HecY¥acTHOrO IlaTpHapxa HM BCero 
enuckonata Pyccxou [Ipapocaas. Llepxsu! Bce B 3TO BpeMA BCHYCCKH 
CTapadHCb, pawH COXpaHeHHA KawpOB AYXOBeHCTBa, KaK HHOyb Ha- 
JaQHTb MHPHbIA OTHOWWCHHA C COBeETCKOH BJaCcTbIO, yOeAHTb ee B 
cBoeh wOoHambHOCTH. A B 93TO BpeMA HX COOpaTbA, apxHepen-Ge- 
2*KCHIUbI, MOMAB 3arpaHHUy H COCTaBHB TaM CaMOU4HHHbIA “cob6op”, OT 
uMeHH LlepKBH AealOT TAaKHA MOCTAHOBJeCHHA H pascblaloT TaKHA 
nocaaHHsA! MoxkHO NOCTaBHTb TOT Ke BONpOc, KOTOPbIN cTaBHT pa3- 
6upaemoe HaMH “IlocaaHHe”: KOMy 3TO 6bINO HyKHO? Ho yxe no 
OTHOWECHHIO K 3TOH BO3MYTHTeAbHOH aKUHH KapsoBauKoro “co6o- 
pa”, K 9THM ero pe30JIOWHAM H NMOCAaHHAM, OTBET MOXKET ObITb TOJb- 
KO OAMH: HYXKHO ObIIO 3TO AMABOAY, XKCTABUICMy OKOHYATeAbHO N0- 
ry6uHTb WepKoBb B PoccHH H OCTaBHTb pyccKHH Hapoy 6e3 BCcAKOrO 
JAVXOBHOrO PyKOBOACTBa H 6e3 TaHHcTB. M60, npaBHiaM UepKOBHBIM, 
— XOTA ObI NO TOMY %*Ke NpaBHay 34-my AnocToAbcKOMy, Ha KOTOpOe 
ccbljiaeTcA pa3s6upaemoe HaMuH “IlocaaHHe”, — HHKaKOe Takoe NO- 
c©aHHe co6opa enHCKONOB He MOFAO ObITh H3aHO 6e3 corazacHA Nep- 
BOrO H3 HHX, T.e — I[latpHapxa. Ho Bot, OHO H32aHO. 3Ha4HT, 
IlatpHapx Kak HHOyb, M.6. cekpeTHO, TaKOe cormacHe fan? — Ka- 
KOH elle AY4WIHH KO3bIPb MOXKHO O6bIIO AaTb B PyKH 6e360%*HHKOB 
JIA OKOHYATEIbHOH pacnpaBbl c LhepKkoBbw, Aan OObaBeHHA IlaT- 
pHapxa HW BCero enucKONatTa “BparaMuH Haposa” ? 


A mexzy Tem B ANOcTOAbCKHX NpaBHsax 6-m HW 81-M CKa3aHO: 
“He nogo6aeT enuckony, HAH MpecBuTepy, HAH AHaKOHY BaBaTHCA 
B HapOHbIX yiipaBJleHHA, MPpHHHMaTb Ha ce6s MHPCKHA NMomeyenuas, 
HO HeONYyCTHTeAbHO ObITH MPH Aetax wepKoOBHBIX. Mau y6o aa Gy- 
met yOex2eH cero He TBOPHTH, HH 2a GyweT H3BepxKeH H3 CBALLCH- 
Horo 4uHHa. M60 HHKTO He MOXeT ABYM rocnogzamM pa6oTtaTH, nO 
rocnoaHeh 3anopeau (M®d. VI, 24)”. 


Koraa Ilatpuapx 4 npoune Enuckonn Pycckoi Llepksu y3Haan 06 
aKUHH KapjoBaukoro “co6opa”, OHH, NOHATHO, ObIMH BO3MYLILEHBI. 
PesyibTaTOM Takoro O6ulero HX BO3MYLIICHHA, Ha OCHOBe BbBIllle- 
NpHBeAeHHbIX AMNOCTOAbCKHX NpaBHs, H ABHJICA “yKa3 IlatpHapwei 
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KaHuedapuu” (Kak ero Ha3biBaet “Ilocaanne) oT 22, VI -5, V,1922 
r. 0 3akpbiTHH Beicwero LlepkoBpHoro YnpaBieHHA 3arpaHHuel 3a 
ero MOAMTHY4eCKHA BbICTyNAeHHA. Kak BHAHM, OpaTb 93TH CIOBa B 
KOBbIUKH He NMPHXOMHTCA. TaKHsA BbICTYM.IeCHHA ObINH, H BECbMa CKBep- 
HbIA, HasleaBuiMa Pycckoh Llepksu O4eHb MHOTO 34a. [losTOMy Ha- 
3bIBaTb 3TOT akT IlaTpHapxHH “NOAHTHYeCKHM”, KOra OH, B AeHCTBH- 
TCbHOCTH, Obl HallpaBJeH KaK pa3 MpOTHB BHeCeHHA MOMHTHKH B 
WePKOBHbIA Wea, eCTb HAH MpedebHOe HEMOHHMAaHHe Mela, AOXOL- 
aujee 2O HAMOTH3Ma, HIH — MmpexerbHan GescosectuocTb. M. 6. u 
AnocToabcKHa mpaBiaa 6-e un 8l-e ToxKe — “MOJHTHKAa”?... 


Mutponoaut Esaorni u [laaton eue na “co6ope” 1921 ro- 
la yroBapHBaiu coOpaTbeB-enuMcKONOB He BTATHBaTb LlepkKBu B N0- 
AHTHKy, “He ry6uTb Llepksu”. Ho sce TakH He cpa3y NopBaltH C 
KapJOBalKHM eMHCKONaTOM H3 HeKOerO OWMOOUHOTO CHHCXOXKCHHA, 
43 OpatckoH O6BH HW HaexKAbI KaK HHOyAb BCe yAaHTb MHPHO. 
Korga Ke, NO HCTeYeHHH PAA JeT, YBHAeIH, YTO HHKaKOH Halex- 
bl Ha TO, YTOOKI KapAOBYaHe KOra HHOyAb OOPasyMHJIMCb, He OCTA- 
eTCH, a, HAOGOPOT, 4eM Aasbule B ec, TeM GOAbWIe ApoB, — o6a HU 
BbILUJIH M3 cocTaBa KapsoByaH. Mutponoazut Esaornui, sipouem, 
BNOCI€ACTBHH BbIXOAH BPeMeHHO H H3 NOAYHHeEHHA MockoBcKo 
IlatpHapxHu, NOALaBUIHCb BJIMAHHAM CBOHX COBCTHHKOB; HO KOHUHJI 
%KH3Hb, BC€ TaKH, BEPHYBLIHCb B 1OHO Matepu-LlepKsu, pacKkanBUIHCb 
BO BCeX CBOHX 6/J1yxKJe€HHAX H MPHMHPHBLIHChb C Hew. 


A B TO Bpemas, Korga IlatpHapx THXOH CO CBOHM CHHOJOM yr- 
pa3sqHH KapsoBauKoe “Bpicuiee LlepkoBHoe YnpaBaenne 3arpaHu- 
ue”, — BCH BJacTb Ha 9MHPPaHTCKHMH NpHXOaMH Nepean OHH 
uMeHHO Mutponoauty Esasornuiw, wu Mutponoaut Iletporpagckui 
BenvaMHi, BbIpa3sHa mo 3TOMy NoBOLY Mutponoauty Esarorut cBow 
palOocTb, 4YTO eFO NpHXOAbI 3arpaHHueH NonazawT B TaKHA XOPOWHA 
pykH (mucbMo ero oT 8-21, VI, 1921 r.). [IpaBaa, HasHayeHue Murt- 
ponoauta Esaorua ynpaBaAtoulHM “BCeMH PyCCKHMH UepKBaMH B 
3ananHoh Eppone” coctosrocb ee Torga, Korga “Bpicuiee LlepKos- 
Hoe YnpaBaenHe” He ObINO yNpa3sqHeHO, H HCXOAHAO OT Hero, a [latT- 
pHapwHM CHHOAOM O6bI10 TOABKO NOATBepxXAeHO (akT OT 26, III-8, 
IV, 1921 r., Ne 424); Ho 9To He 3Ha4HT, 4TO 3a “BrrcuimMm LlepKOBHDIM 
YnpaBienHeM” OCTatOCcb H NOcAe ¥ITOTO NPaBO B3ATb 3TO HAaSHAYeHHe 
o6patHo. Hao6opot, yepes cocrosBuleeca yTBepxKAeHHe BBICWIeH HH- 
cTtanuveH, Mutponoaut Esaorui yoke BbIWIe. H3 NOAYHHEHHA HH3- 
weH, a KOra CaMa 3Ta HH3Uah HHCTAHUMA TOW BBICWUIeH BOObUIE 
Oblda ympa3sqHeHa (aKT oT 5, V,1922r.,Ne348), u BCA BaacTb 9MH- 
rpaHTCKHMHM MIpHxOZaMu B Espone nepegana Obita weankom Mutpo- 
nowuty Epsoruiw, — ¢ 3TOrO MOMeHTA yKe OH OHH H ABJAIICA 3a- 
KOHHbIM APXHENHCKONOM 9MHIpaHTCKHX MPHXOOB, MH HH KapJloBya- 
He, HH KTO Obl TO HH ObIMO H3 S9MHFPaHTCKHX apxHepeeB, OTLEAbHO 
JM, HIK B COcTaBe KaKOrO HHOyb CaMO4HHHOrO “co6opa”, HHKaKoii 
BIacTH OO1buIe Hal HHM He HMCJH HW HE MOFAH HMeTb. Tak — no 
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npaBpHitam AnoctoapckHM H CoOopxHbim. Kak BHAHM, @AHHCTBCHHaA 
3aKOHHaA BaCTb AAA PyCCKHX MpaBOCAaBHBIX NMpHxoOZ0B B Espone, 
Matpuapx Bcepoccuiickui c ero CuHonom u Mutponoaut [letpo- 
rpaickHii, He NOwKelaNa MaTb H He Mata Ha CBOeH TEPPHTOPHH Kap- 
JOBaUKHM apxHepeaM TOM MpHBHAerHH, KOTOpy!O at KOraa TO Bce- 
aenckuit TlarpHapx Enuckony Kunpckomy 39-m npaBuaom 6-ro Bce- 
aenckoro Co6opa. [loastomy, sce pascyxgeHHe “IlocaaHHa” Oo TOM, 
“mO“eMYy %Ke Halli PyCCKHe apXHMacTbIPH H MacTbIPH... He MOFYT 
COXPaHHTb CBOHX KaHOHH4eCKHX paB...” eCTb HAH MpesebHan Ha- 
HBHOCTb, HH, BePHHe, MpeseabHOe GescTbincTBO. HuKakKHx TaKHX 
“IpaB”, KAHOHH4eCKH, OHH HMeTb He MOryT, HOO HHKaKan eHcTBH- 
TCIbHO KaHOHHYCCKaA BAACTb HM HX He Mada, He OarOBOAHAa aTb, 
— a 3a6upaTb TaKOBy!0 BAaCTb CaMHM CCTb COBEPLICHHO HeTepmu- 
MOe€ CaMOYIIpaBCTBO, He MOryulee ObITb ONpaBAAaHO HHKAaKHMH KaHO- 
HaMH. 

Jlaxe Tot xe Bceaenckuh IlatpHapx, KOTOpbIh cHa4ada pa3spe- 
WHA ObII0 HECKOAbKHM OyAYULHM PlaBapAaM KapJOBallKOrO pacKOwa 
YCTPOHT Ha eFO TEPPHTOPHH HeKylO “BPeMeHHYHO LIEPKOBHY!O KOMHC- 
culo”, BNpouwem — NO CBOHM ynpaBaeHHeM, — O4eHb ObiIcTpO y6e- 
AWJICA, YTO 3THM PYCCKHM CNHCKONAaM “Madblla B POT KaCTb” HeIb3A, 
H BbIHyKeH Obl, TOKE 3a HX NONHTHYECKYHO Ke JeCATebHOCTb 3a- 
mpeTHTb HM CBALLeEHHOCAyKeHHe (aKT OT 30,1V,1924r.). [larpnapx 
3aMe4aeT IPH 3TOM, 4TO BOOOUIe “pyccKHe HepapxH, NpOxXHBaIOULHe 
B Mmpezertax apyrux IIpapocaaBybrx Llepksel, BMeuIMBalOTCA B BO- 
Mmpocbl, BbIXOAAUIHe 3a Mpexerbr pernruu xu LhepKBu, BNyTbIBAaIOTCA 
B ela HHbIX O6acTeH HM Zaxke MecTHOH LlepkKBH, CaMO3BaHHO HaHMe- 
HOBaIH ce6a “Apxuepefickum CuHogzom Pyccxok I[lpapocrzaBHoi 
Llepksu 3arpannueH” u T.n. Ho cyuecTBoBaHHe Hu (byYHKUHOHHpO- 
BaHHe B ApyroH WepKOBHOH OOmacTH Kakoro Obi TO HH ObINO pyc- 
CKOrO CHHOJa He HMeeT MOM COOOIWO HHKAKHX KaHOHH4eCKHX OCHOBa- 
HHH, TAaKOH CHHO CYLLCCTBOBaTb OTHIOAb HE MOMKET, H MOCemMy JO.I- 
*KeH ObITb HEMCJVJICHHO YHHYTOKEeH, — 4TO, BMPOYeM, BMOHE COBMa- 
aeT HC NoBeeHHeM BaaxenHehwero Tuxona, [latpHapxa Mockos- 
CKOrO, MaBHO yxKe pacnyOJHKOBaHHbIM, Pycckve HepapxH, HaxXOAACb 
BHe Poccuu, Ha O6ULEM OCHOBaHHH, He HMCHOT KaHOHHYeCKOH KOMMe- 
TCHUHH (PyHKUMOHHPOBaTb Ha MpaBaX MacTbIPCKHX H LWePKOBHBIX. 

B JONOAHHTeEAbHOM OODACHCHHH, ZaHHOM JM4HO ApxHenHcKo- 
ny Anactacuw oT 8,V,1924r., Bcenenckan Ilatpwapxua yKka3biBaeT 
COBEPUIeHHO ClpaBeJIMBO, YTO “yMOMHHaeMbIe BaMH KaHOHbI He MO- 
ryT MPHMeHATbCA B AaHHOM CJly4ae K Bam, T.K. OHH MpeaycmMaTpH- 
BaloT apxHepeeB MpaBAUHX H MOJb3YIOWMXCAH NOAHOTOW CBOHX 
npaB, a He apxHepeeB, BPEMeEHHO MpeObIBalOUHX HW FOCTALILHX B 4y- 
KOH eNapXHH, KOTOPbIe MOJKHbI NOAYHHATKCA WH BCeWeIO Coo6paso- 
BaTbCAH C WEPKOBHbIMH MOPpAAKaMH H C TpeOOBaHHAMH MeCTHOFO Ka- 
HOHHYeCKOrO enmHcKona.” 


Bot — npurosop Bceazenckoh Llepxsu: ynpa3quHenue Kapao- 
Baukoro “Co6opa” co ctopoxnsi TlatpHapxa Mockosckoro x pa3bac- 
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He€HHe [paBHJIbHOCTH 93TOrO yipa3sqHeHHA CO cTOpoHb! [latpHapxa 
Bcenenckoro. Ccbiika *e “IlocmaHua” Ha TO, 4TO, AKOOBI, “CaM 
Caatetuui IlarpHapx TuHxoH HW ero MpeCMHHKH C NOJHbIM COU4YB- 
CTBH€M OTHOCHJIHCb K HallieMy WePKOBHOMY YIIpaBJeHHIO 3arpaHH- 
uel, MOCKOJbKy OHH HMeJIH HHOra BO3MOXKHOCTb O06 3TOM BBbICKa- 
3aTbca”, ecH Obl 9TO GbINO NpaBLOH, ABIANACb Obl OTKPOBCHHbIM 
npewaTebcTBOM. K CuacTbIO, Mbl 3Ha€M, H 3Ha€M COBEPLUeCHHO TOU4HO, 
4uTO 3TO — mpocTo 20xb. JlarekO He BCe TO, YTO Pa3CKa3bIBalOT MN0- 
MelUaBLUIHeCA Ha He€HaBHCTH K COBeTCKOH BaAacTH NOmMTHYeCKHe Ge- 
»*weHubl 43 CCCP., sBanetca mpaBaohH, — J0%KbH ABAAETCH H 
9Ta HHCHHYallHaA mpoTHB nokoHHoro IlatpHapxa Tuxona u ero mpe- 
eMHHKOB. Ho, NOCKOJbKy KapJOBYaHe BepAT, YTO 3TO — MpaBda, TO, 
“mo pepe ux H 6ynetT uM” (Mo. IX, 29): Ha CrpauiHom Cyze no- 
HecyT OTBeT 3a MpemzaTeabcTBO. M60 nucaTb O TaKHX Bellax ny6- 
JH4HO, B “NacTbIPCKHX”, HK axe “COOOPHbIX” NOCIaHHAX, pascbia- 


o 


eMbIX “yp6u 9T OpOH”, eCTb, KOHCYHO, YHCTOE IIpeMAaTeAbCTBO. 


B geHCTBHTeAbHOCTH Ke, CaMO CO6OlO pa3symeeTcA, yiipasa- 
Hesye KapsoBauKoro “co6opa”, xoTA Hw nognucaHo Apxuen. ®az- 
meemM, He MOro cocTosTbCcA 6e3 BOAKW IlatpHapxa, TeM MeHee — BO- 
mpekH ero Bowe. A, pa3 OHO cocTOAMOCcb, — xBHO, IlaTpHapx He 
CO4YBCTBOBaJl Je€rKOMbICJCHHOMY TOJHTHKAHCTBY 3arpaHHUHbIxX ap- 
xHepeeB, — a H He MOF, KOHEYHO, COUYBCTBOBaTb, XOTA Obl yrxKe 
NOTOMY, 4YTO OHO TaK TPparH4HO OTPaxkatoch Ha cyab6e ero O6H- 
moro AeTHuLa, LlepksH B CCCP. A uto [latpwapx Tuxon He “we 
B NOBOAY” y COBeTCKOH BJaCTH, H HHKOPMa He Cela Obl 4Yero TOAb- 
KO 110 ef 2KeaHHW HIK NO eA AaBseHHem, ecn Obl TaKOBOe GObII0, 
BO Bpe WePKBH, 3TO MbI ACHO BHAHM H3 TOJbKO 4TO H3MaHHOH mpe- 
KpacHoH 6powropp nouTexHoro [Ipotonpecsutepa B. Il. Bunorpa- 
nosa “O HeKOTOpbIX BaxkKHeHWHX MOMCHTAX....”, Mronxen, 1959 r. 
ITO AparoueHHOe CBHAETEIbCTBO Cepbe3HOTO O4eBHAWAa Nosocneso 
KaK pa3 BO BpeMA, YTOOLI ONPOBePrHyTb BCe 3TH MAXHHAHH KapJio- 
Baukoro “co6opa”. 


Bnpoyem, ecin Obl H AeHcTBHTeIbHO CBaATeHWwHA THXxXOH 
KaK HHOYb BHYTPCHHO CO4YBCTBOBal KapJOBYaHaM H BbIpakal 3TO 
KOMY HHOyJb B 4aCTHOM NOpAAKe, — MOO AH Obl 3TO XOTb B Ka- 
KOH HHOYIb Mepe CJYXKHTb ONPaBAAHHeM AHTHKAHOHHYeCKON 1103H- 
uHH KapwoBuaH? KoneuHo, Het! Kak HH BbICOK aBTOpHTeT CBaTeli- 
wero THxXOHa, — BbILUIe AaBTOPHTeTa KaHOHHYeCKOrTO CO3HaHHsA BCeH 
LlepkBH, BCe TaKH, CTaBHTb ero HeJb3A. Takoe ero cO4“yBCTBHe Kap- 
AOBYaHaM YKa3bIBa0 Obl TOAbKO Ha TO, 4TO H OH, K COMKAMCHHW, HE 


Obll BNOAHe CBOOOAeEH OT FHMHO3a HLO0B MOHapXH3Ma H HallHOHa- 


AM3Ma, KOTOPBIMH Tak Nopa6ouleHbl KapAoBYaHe. OObeKTHBHOrO 3Ha- 
yueHHe 3TO He HMeIO ObI HHKAaKOrO. 


Jlaabuie aecb — G6oabuie zpos. “C camoro Ha4uaata cBoero cy- 
UleCTBOBaHHA Halifa SapyGexnan Pycckan LlepKosb, B aAnUe en HEpap- 
XH4CCKOrO BOSr1aBeCHHA, CTala Ha TY, CAHHCTBCHHO IpaBHJIbHy, 
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TOUKY 3peHHA, 4YTO MOKa... Ona 2OMKHa yNpaBAATbCA 3arpaHHuel 
CaMOCTOATebHO, Ha Ha4alaxX KaHOHHYecKOH coOopHocTH...” Mbi 
yxKe BHJ€IH BbILIe, YTO He BCAKOe COOpaHHe AKU, HMCIOLWUHX apXxHe- 
pelickuii caH, ocyulecTBAReT coGoK KaHOHHM4eCKyIO COOOpHocT. Ka- 
HOHHYeCKad COOOpHOCTh mpHHaawexuT LlepKBu, WH OCyLLeCTBAAeTCHA 
TOAbKO cOOOpoM apxHepeeB, NPHHaaexauiMx K LlepKBH, 3aKOHHO 
npeObiBaloulHx B CBOHX enapxHaAXx. KapajoBallkHe %Ke apxHepeH, MOp- 
BaBluiHe Co cBoeH LlepkoBHlo H Ha TeppHTOpHAX Apyrux LlepKBeH He 
CUHTAaIOWIHeCA HH C KaKMMH KaHOHHYeCCKHMH MpaBHaMu, a rpy6o Ha- 
pyuialoulve MpaBa 3THX, MpHIOTHBUIMX HX, LlepKBeH, HHKaK 3aKOH- 
HbIMH 4WieHaMH Kako Obi TO HH O6bIn0 LlepkBH MpH3HaHbI ObITb He 
MOryT, H MOTOMYy HX “cOOopbI” HHKaK He MOFyT CUHTATbCA “KaHOHH- 
4eCKHMH”, HH B CaMOH MaJleHweH Mepe MpaBHAbHbIMH, a ABAAIOTCA, 
NO T€PMHHOJOrHH KaHOHOB, “CaMOUHHHbIMH COOpHuaMH”. TaKHM 
o6pa30M H 3Ta HX “TOUKa 3peHHA” TOXKe He ABIACTCA HH B KakOH 
Mepe “npaBHAbHOK”. []paBHAbHOH #Ke OCTaeTCA Ta TOUKA 3PeHHA, 4YTO 
apxHepeH OKa3aBleecA Ha TEPPHTOPHH 4yXKHX enapxXHH, He HMCHT 
HHKaKHX lpaB, KpOMe TeX, KOTOPbId HM O7arOBOAAT aTb — eCAH 
61aroBOAAT, — MeCTHbI€ CNHCKOMbI LaHHbIX TEPpHTOPHH; HW yx, KO- 
He4HO, He MOFyT COCTaBJIATb HHKAKHX COOOPOB... 


Uro »#e KacaeTcA Toro, 4TO nocae Pycckan LlepKoB BBIHyx- 
meHa Oblla 3aXOQHTb M.6. HeECKOAbKO able, 4eM CeOBaNO, B 
KOMIIHMeCHTaX COBETCKOH BJaCTH, TO KTO K€ BHHOBAaTb B 3TOM? JIo 
BbICTYMeHHA KapsoByuaH LlepkoBb B CCCP morwza elle AepxaTbca C 
HEKOTOPbIM JOCTOHHCTBOM, KaK HHYeM He3alATHaHHaA, TOAbKO OCbI- 
lmaeMaa KieBeTOH H HH Ha 4YeM He OCHOBaHHbIMH MOZO3peHHAMH. Ho 
KOra KapAOBalKHe BlabIKH BbICTYNHAH NMyOAMYHO CO CBOHMH BO3- 
3BaHHAMH H MOCTaHOBJICHHAMH, AKOObI OT HMeCHH TOM xe LlepKBH, H 
MOXKHO ObII0 NOAYYHTb BMeyaTIeHHe, YTO, 3HAYHT, HE BCe B 9JTHX 
NOMOSpeHHAX — JOKb HW KeBeTa, a MHOTOe MOKET ObITb H NpaBAON, 
Llepkosb B CCCP, 6biaa cOuTa cO CBOHX TBeEpAbIX NO3HUKMA Mu MIpH- 
HyKeHa Oblla C HEBEPOATHBIMH YCHIHAMH “OTrpeOaTbcA” OT eZHHO- 
MbICIHA C MOJHTHKAHCTBYIOWHMH 3afpaHH4HbIMH COOpaTHAMH, H YHH- 
%KCHHO “pacliHHaTbcA” Mepeq COBeTCKOH BAaCcTbIO B CBOeH 3aKOHO- 
NOCAYWHOCTH, MpeOOdeBan eCTeCTBeHHOe MOcde Bcero nponcuier- 
wero HeqoBepHe. Ecau npuv 3TOM OTCAbHbIA AWWA H3 cocTaBa 
HepapxHH H MepeXOAHJH MHHHM@JbHO- HeOOXOAHMbIA paHHbl B 
TaKOM “pacnHHaTe/bcTBe”, GOACh MOCCOPHTbCA C BAACTbIO HM 3ary- 
OUTb WEPKOBHOe AeJI0 TO BHHOBATbI BO BC€M 3TOM, KaK BHILHM, TOAb- 
KO KapsosyuaHe. Ho H TYT OHH CHAbHO mpeyBernuMBawT. Utro copet- 
ckaa Poccua octaetca Halle pOmHHOH, 3TO — (bakT, KOTOporo He 


BbIYePKHeLL. Uto ea rpaxkaHCKHA palOcTH HW yCNexH ¢ OJHOH crTO- 
POHbI H Heyaun C Apyroh cyTb, B H3BeCTHOH Mepe, HalM PaOCTH Hu 
yenexH, H HauIH Heyta4uH, HOO ABAAIOTCH ycnexaMH HJM HeyauaMH 
He TOJIbKO BJaCcTH, HO H BCero HapOda, 3TO — TOxe daktT. HeyxenH 
*xKe LOJDKHbI Obl MbI pawOBaTbca, ecan Obi XuTAepy, HanpumMep, yia- 
JOCb 3aBOeBaTb PoccHiO H YaCTHYHO YHHUTOXKHTb Halll HapOd, a 4a- 
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CTHYHO O6paTHTb B CBOHX pa6oB? Hert, Mbl, KOHE4HO, padyeMcA TO- 
MY, 4TO COBETCKOM BAACTH yalOCb, C MOMOLLbIO COMW3HHKOB, Cia- 
cTH pyccKHi Hapogx oT sToro ucTpeGueHHA H nopaGouleHHaA. Ho 
Bce TaKH HMKakoe mocianHe Mutponoanta Ceprua HHKOrza He BbI- 
paxaloO OCyYKACHHA 3arpaHHYHOMY AYXOBeHCTBY 3a “H€BEPHOCTb CO- 
BeTCKOH BAaCTH”, a TOAbKO HMCHHO — 3a BBICTYNJCHHA MpPOTHB Hes, 
Kak NOAMTHYECKHA BbICTyNAeHHA BOOOUIe, pas HaBCcerfa sanpelleH- 
HbId AYXOBeHCTBY elle AnocTOAbCKHMH npaBHaamH. [loazaraw 6e3- 
CNOPHBIM, YTO 3TO — He OAHO H TO we. HB 9TOM — elle OfHAa Ge3- 
COBeCTHaA 0%Kb COCTOpOHHI azTopoB “Ilocaanna”. JlofAAbHOCTS 218 
JHU, HaXOAAUIMXCA BHE JaHHOrO rocyapcTBa, HHKOrAa HW HHrse He 
O3Ha4ata BePHONOAMaHH4eCTBA, a O3HAYANa BCerfa H O3HANAaeT 0- 
cele Npocto npoxaagHoe, xoTA 6bI AaxKe CONpAKeHHOe C HEKOTOPOH 
BHYTPeHHeH BpaxkTeOHOCTbIO, HEBMeWATeCABCTBO BO BHYTPeHHHA ea 
aHHOrO rocysapcTBa, T.e. ONATb TaKH, TO %#Xe€ CaMOe HeBMELUATeIb- 
CTBO B NOJHMTHKY, KOTOpOe NpAMO MpegsnucaHo AyxoBeHTcBy Ano- 
CTOAbCKHMH [paBHaMH NO yrpo30H B NpPOTHBHOM CJly4ae AHUWIeCHHA 
cana. HM “zocrotupi” otpet “Pycckohk 3apy6exnoh Llepksn” Ha m0- 
cranne Mutponoauta Ceprua ABAAeTCA HE TOAbKO HH C KaKOH CTO- 
POHbI He AOCTOHHBIA, HO NMpOocTO — HHYTOXKHbIM, Kak Obl HECYLILECTBYy- 
}OULHM, HOO aH HHCTAaHWHeH, He HMeIOWULeH HHKaKOrO MpaBa Ha Cy- 
LUeCTBOBaHHe. 


EUMHCTBeHHBIMH enapxHamuH Pycckoh [IpaBocaaBHoh LlepKsBu 
3arpaHHuelH, HMeCBLUHMH MpaBO 3aKOHHO CYLICCTBOBaTb Ha lpaBax 
BP€MeCHHOH aBTOHOMHH, Ha OCHOBe yKa3a CBxTeHwero MlatpHapxa Tu- 
xona oT 7/20, XI, 1920r., sBaaaucb enapxnn AmepukaHcKkasn, Manu- 
*KypcKas H Snouckan. Ecan Obl HX apxHepen TBeEPAO H NOCAeLOBa- 
TeIbHO AepxKatnch ITOH cBOeH KaHOHHYeCKOH NO3HUHH, He BCTYNAaA 
B OOwleHHe C PaCKOAbHHKaMH-KapOB4aHaMH, TO MOrJH Obl H AO CHX 
nop, H HeONMpeweneHHOe BPeEMA abe CYLULECTBOBaTb TakK x#*e (CM. 
BhIue, pasbacHeHHe AnocToabcKoro npaBHaa 34-ro). K coxareHnn, 
OHH He CyMeJH yiepxaTb 3a CO6oH 3TOH NOAAHHHO KaHOHHYeCKO 
NO3SHUMM HM, Kavaac M@KAY Hel H KeaHHeM Y4ACTBOBATb B KapJ0- 
BaukoH “co6OpHOcTH”, 3anyTatHCh Tak, YTO TeNnepb HaXOAATCA B NO- 
AOXKCHHH, KAHOHHYECKH O4CHb HCOTPeACCHHOM H COMHHTeCAbHOM. Ho, 
BO BCAKOM Caly4ae, OHO HMeeT AIA CeOH MHOFO CMATYaHWOULHX OG6cTO- 
ATCAbCTB, TOrMa KaK OCHOBHOe APO KapsoOBaukoro “HepapxH4ecko- 
ro BO3raBAeHHA” He HMeeT AAA CeOA TAaKOBbIX BOBCE. 


Yxoaz Mutponoanta Esazorus u3 MockoscKkoi wWpHCAHKUKH B 
1930 roay Toxe Obl, B CYULHOCTH, H@3aKOHeH, HO Kak pa3 TO 06- 
CTOATCAbCTBO, 4TO OH YUE HE B KaKOE TO CAMOCTOATEAbHOE LWEPKOB- 
Hoe (TOUHee — aHTHUepKOBHOe ObiTHe, NOZO6HO KapszOBYaHaM), a B 
fOpHCAHKUMW KoncTaHTHHONOAbCKOrO TlaTpHapxa, O4eHb CMAYAeT ero 
mennve. KoneuHo, emy He Ce€2OBaIO y4aCTBOBaTb B ITHX NOAMTHYE- 
CKHX JOHAOHCKHX NaHHxXHAax. BooGure OGpauenne Kakoro 6bI TO HH 
6bi10 GorocayxReHHA B NOAMTHYeECKYIO ACMOHCTPallHMWO ecTb NpeseaL- 
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Has G6e3sBKycHua HM KOULYHCTBO. Ho uTo KacaeTca mpaB KOHCTaHTHHO- 
noabeKkoro [latpHapxa TO He MelwiatO Obl rocnowaM KapJOBYaHaM 
BCNOMHHTb © CYLIECTBOBaHHH mpaBHa 9-ro u 17-ro IV-ro Bcesen- 
ckoro Co6opa, KOTOpbIA MpeANHChIBaWOT, KaK KJHPHKaM, HMeIOULHM 
H€VOBOJIBCTBHE Ha CBeOrO eNHCKOMNa, TaK HW eNHCKOMaM, HMCIOULKM 
HEYAOBOJbCTBHE Ha CBOerO MHTPONOAHTa H OT HErTO OO6OHKACMbIM, — 
€CJH OHH H€ HaXOAAT CNpaBeAAHBOCTH B CBOeH LEPKBH, ake Ha ex 
o6aactHom co6ope, — “ga cyaatca npea KoncTaHTHHOnOJbCKHM 
IIpectroi0om”. Kapaosyane, *KeAalOulHe HeEMPeCMeHHO HaCTOATb Ha Ha- 
LHOHaIbHOM MPHHIUHNe, CYHTAIOT BMelUaTeAbCTBO KOHCTaHTHHONOAA 
HeEONYCTHMbIM. HO KaHOHH4eCKH HeAONYCTHMO, KaK pa3, BBEAeHHe 
B UCPKOBHbIA ea HalHOHaIbHOTO NmpHHuHia. Bce KaHOHH4YeCKHe 
nopaakh Csaatoh LlepkBH H3Ha4ata NOCTPOeHbI Ha NPHHUHNMe Tep- 
PHTOPHabHOM, a 3aTeM — MepapxHy4ecKkHM. HM nepBeHcTByOulHi 
(XOTA H M@XKY paBHBIMH) IlatpHapx KoncTaHTHHONOAbCKHA, KOHe4- 
HO, JOJXKeCH ABAATbCA BhICUIeEH HHCTaHWHeH OpatcKkoro cya, Kyla 
MOrJH Obl O6paulaTbcA OGHxKaeMbIe H3 BCeX IlaTpHapxaToOB BCeJeH- 
HOH. STO eule O4eHb AateKO OT NanH3Ma, — KOTOPBIH MepeLHTCA 
3€Cb KapJOBYaHaM TOJAbKO BCJIEACTBHE HX MaHHaKaJbHOH HallHOHaJIb- 
HOH HaCTOPOKeHHOCTH, 4TOOKI He CKa3aTb “OULepeHHOCTH”. Kap.oB- 
YaHe NpOOKalOT 2O CHX NOp G6peznTh HallHOHabHOK Poccuelii, u 
naxe “cBatow Pycbio”. Xopouwa Opbiaa “caatan” Pycb, rae ummepa- 
TOP cuHTaica “OdPuunatbHo” raaBoH uepKBH WH NOOpacbiBatca ap- 
XHepeaAMH, KaK CBOHMH 4HHOBHHKAaMH, a WepKOBb BOOUL6e HH3Bee- 
Ha Oblaa 20 nozOKeHHA “BezomctsBa IIlpaBocaaBHoro Mcnosenzanua”, 
HapaBHe c nowHuHeH H AWOBIMH ApPyrHMuH “BeOMCTBaMH”! YrpaB- 
AA e@H, OT HMCHH HMIepaTopa, O6ep-npokypop CsBxTefwero Cu- 
HOJa C MpaBaMH MHHHCTPa HCNOBeaHHA (KaK 9Ta AOJDKHOCT Ha3bi- 
BaeTCH 31eCb, Ha 3alawe, H He TOAbKO KecapeBo, HO H boxwkbe, NOYTH 
WeIHKOM OTaBatOcb Kecaplwo. Sto — nopanzoK “cBxATOH” Pycu, kK 
KOTOPOMY HaM HYKHO BePHYTbCH? CoxpaHu uac oT 93Toro Bor! 
3a 3TOT HMCHHO “NOpxAaOK” Hu HH3Bepr Tocnoazb 20M PomaHOBBIX, 
KaK HeKOrga Cayja; H MpHroBop cei, Kak BCAKHA npHroBop boxni, 
HCTHHHO CBAT H HEOTMCHHM. 


Kapaosuane Bce Bpema OOBHHAIOT Pycckyto LlepKoBb BO AxKH 
H B H3IHWHHX BOCXBaJIeHHAX COBeTCKOH BaacTH. Jlaxe Oaarogzap- 
HOcTb PycckoH LlepkBsu 3a paspeuleHHe ex ObITHA pacMaTpHBaeTCA 
MMH 4YTb JH He Kak mpectynaenHe. Ho, ecw CHATb OUKH MAHHaKadb- 
HOCTH, TO KaK Ke He ObITb OarOMaPHbIMH BAACTH, MPHHUKNAbHO 
6e360xKHOH, npoBosraacHBUeH BCe PeHrHH JAOKbIO H “ONKYMOM 
AA Hapowa”, HO BCe TaKH axe Nocdwe KapAOBallHX BbICTYNAeHHH, 
BONpeKH BCe€M CBOHM ITIPHHUHMaM, paspewHBweh LlepkBu ny61H4HO 
CYULECTBOBaTb H COBePlaTh HeEOOXOAHMBIA AA BepyroulHx G6oro- 
CAyKeHHA MH TaHHCTBa? TlonATHO, 4TO oT LlepkBH TpeGyeTcaA NpH 9TOM 
MHHHMYM IIPH.IH4YHOrO OTHOLICHHA K BAaCTH, — Ta JOMAABHOCTb, KO- 
TOpyl® 3sanoBezant CBoum nocazenoBateaam Cam XpucToc: OTAaBaTb 
“Kecapeso Kecapio”. HM nonsatTHo, uto Llepkosb He MOMET elCTBO- 
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BaTb HHave, YTOObI He BCTYNHTb B HEH3ObIBHKIN KOH@AHKT C BJaCTbIO 
H He NoryOHYTb. 


A kKTO 3aCTaB.AeT KaPAOBYaH TaK OTYaAHHO JraTb, B HX CO- 
BePUICHHO HH OT KOTO He3aBHCHMOM H CBOOOZHOM MOJOKeHHH, KTO 
3acTaBAAAAA HX HaNpHMep, BOCXBaaATb XuTAepa, Kak “OoroawO6u- 
Bporo BoxAn? — Het, we Pycckan Llepkosb cka3aaa AMaBOay “2a”, 
Kak KJeBeluleT B OAHOH H3 CBOHX cCTaTeH KapAOBalUKHA apXHMaHApHT 
KOHCTaHTHH, a HMCHHO KapoB4aHe. Pycckan LlepKoBb, B O4eHb TPyl- 
HbIX YCJOBHAX, MOL HaYaIbCTBOM HACOAOrH4eCKH MPOTHBOMOAOXKHO 
MbICAAUeH BAACTH, COXpaHHia BepHocTb Xpucty. HHKTO, Kpome He- 
CKOAbKHX OTJCAHbIX JHU, He CHAT CaHa. A KOMY CAYRAT Kap- 
AOB4UaHe, Cen BCKHAY BPaxkKAyY MH HEHABHCTb, AOXKb HW KJeBeTy? 
Kro, no caosy XpucTosy, aBanetca oTUOM wxKH (Un. VIII, 44)? Kro 
KeBbeTa. H3Ha4adta, AeHb H HO4b, Ha OpaTHH HaliHx nepea Borom 
(Anoxaa, XII, 10)?. — Keratu, te wyaeH KOTOpBIX HMeHyeT XpHcTOC 
“2@€TbMH AHaBola”, ObIaH TOXKe OOAbUIHe HAaWHOHAIHCTH WH NaTPHOTHI, 
Kak KapJoB4uaHe, — HalMOHaJHCThI 2#Ke, BO HMA MpeANOAaraemoro Ox- 
paHeHHaA Hapowza oT rHuGeaH, pacnaau wu Xpucta (Un. XI, 49-50). Ecan 
Obi Xpueroc, NpHAA cerowHA Ha 3eMIK, CTA Tak #e HapOuHTO GHUTb 
KapOB4aH MO HX Hall\HOHaJbHOMY UYBCTBY, Kak JeJlal 9TO C HYeAMH 
(Mo. XXIV,2; JIk. IV, 24-27) uw c cupodbunnkuaHkoH (Mk. VII, 27), To 
MOXKHO MOPYYHTbCA, YTO OHH He NMPHHAAH Obl ITOFO CO CMHPeHHeM 
CHPO@UHHKHAHKON, a pacnsaan Obl Xpucta C HEMeHbLIeH HeHABHCTbH, 
4yemM H HyweH. M60 raaBHoe 248 HHX — HAOJbI HALMOHATH3Ma H MO- 
HapxH3Ma. Mrak, He Pycckan Llepkospb sp Mockse cKa3aqa AHaBOuy 
MAD sac 


“TakoBa, B OOULHX YepTaX, HCTOPHA MpPHCKOPGOHBIX WepKOB- 
HbIX paswereHHh B HaweH 3apyGexbu. M3 Hex BHAHO, 4TO Halla 
Pyccxan 3apy6exuan Llepkosb, c camoro Ha4adwa cBOero CyLIeCTBO- 
BaHHA CTaBllad Ha TBePABIN H NpAMOJHHeHHBIA NyTb HenpH3HaHHA 
6oro6opyeckoh Baactu B MockBe, He MOKET HECTH OTBETCTBCHHOCTH 
3a 9TH NeYabHbin paswerenns. He Ona HX CO3MaBadta, H He OT HEA 
Tenepb 3aBHCHT BOSCTAHOBJAeHHe MHPa H eCAHHCTBa, K KOTOPbIM OHA 
HEH3MCHHO BCeEX NPH3bIBata. Ona MOXKET TOAbKO MOJAHTbCA O TOM, 
uToOn TocnoAb Zaid HaM 3TOT BOK AeIeCHbIA MHP, BO3SCOeCAHHHB BCeX 
Hac B CAMHbIA BCesapyOexHbIA WePpKOBHbIA OpraHH3M.” Tak 3aKaH- 
unBaetcn “[loctaHHe”, H TeM OKOHYATeAbHO H C NOAHOH OTKPOBeH- 
HOCTbIO Ce6n H306An4aeT. HG6O, BO NepBLIX OTKPOBEHHO NpH3HaeTcs, 
4To “sapyOexHan UWepKOBb” C caMOroO Ha4adta BOCTaJa Ha NYTb He- 
ipH3HaHHA HeKOA CBeTCKOH BAacTH, — 4eM ABHO NONpada AnocToab- 
CKHA MpaBiaa 6-e H 8l-e, No KOTOpbIM He HMeAa NpaBa TipHHHMaTb 
Ha ceOf MHPCKHA NONeveHHA H BMeWIMBaTbCA B NOAMTHKy. A pa3 
nonpata 39TH NpaBHAa WH B NMOAHTHKY BMelilawacb, TO HeECeT H OTBET- 
CTBCHHOCTb, HOO pa3eACHHA NPOM3OUIAH Kak pa3 Ha 3TOM HMeHHO 
nouse. OnH, AKOObI, NPH3bIBAAM BCeX K BOCTAHOBACHHW MHPa H e/LHH- 
cTBa, HO — kakHx? — Mupa x eAHHCTBa C HeW, Cc 3TOH “sapy6exHOn” 











llePKOBbIO, NONMpaBueH BCe LEPKOBHbIA MpaBHa WH He HMeHOULeH Mpa- 
Ba Ha cyulecTBOBaHHe! A nO MpaBHiiaM, KTO CAHHHTCA C HapylluTe.l- 
AMH MpaBHl, TOT MOAAeKHT TEM Ke MpelleHHAM, KaK H CaMH Hapy- 
wHTelH. XOpoweHbKO 6bi0 6b 3TO “eaHHCTBO” c 6€33aKOHHHKaMH, 
Bewyulee K BLInagzeHHtO H3 LlepxBu! Komy HyxXHO Takoe “e€HHCTBO” 
H TakOH “mup”?... HM mMoauTBCA O TOM, 4TOGBI cOo3saaicA “eAHHbIN 
BcesapyOexHbI LWepKOBHbIM OpraHH3M” BONMpeKH BCe€M KaHOHaM H 
nopaakaM LlepkBH, HH OAHH WepKOBHBIN 4“erOBeK (NOAAMHHO — Lep- 
KOBHbIM), KOHE4HO, He OyzeT. 


Kak Ke, KOHKpeTHO, ceqOBato Obi BecTH ceOA TeM apxHepe- 
AM, KOTOPbie ceH4ac BO3raBAAWT YTOT COBEPLICHHO HeMbICIMMbIn 
“opraHH3M” Tak Ha3biBaeMOH “3sapy6exHOK” UWepKBH? 


IIpexae Bcero, HM He CAe€20Bal0, HH MPH KAaKHX YCAOBHAX, T10- 
KHaTb CBOHX enapxHH. O6 3TOM CKa3aHO ACHO: “nacTbIpb LOOppilt 
nOJaraeT X*XH3Hb CBOHW 3a OBEll; 2 HAaCMHHK, He MaCTbIPb, KOTOPOMY 
OBLbI — He CBOH, OCTaBAAeT OBell (B OlTacCHOCTH) H 6exKHT, NOTOMY 
4uTO — HaCMHHK H HepawHT O OBLAaX”. Ilpuropop Camoro [ocno- 
ma Mucyca Xpueta (Mn. X, 11-13). 


Ecau »#e Obl Cay4HIOCb HM Kak HHOyab, Gomee HAH MeHee 
3aKOHHO, OTOPBaTbCA OT CBOHX enapxHii Kak ObIBaIH HeKOTOpBIe 
apxHepeH BbICAaHbl 3a PpaHHbl H CBOeH enapxHH, HW CTPaHbl, — TO, 
Ha T€PPHTOPHH 4YKHX enapxXHH, B KOHX OHH OKa3aAHCb, ceMOBaO 
HM X%KHTb CMHPCHHO, NO MpaBH.laM WeEPKOBHbIM, MOAYHHAACh CHOKOH- 
HO M€CTHOH AYXOBHOH BaacTH, Kak O6bIJ0 BLIWIe NOAPOGHO yKa3aHo, 
He yCTpaHBad HHKaKHX “CHHOZOB” HAH “coGoposB”, He NMpHcBaHnBax 
ce6e mpaB, KOTOPbIX HM HHKTO He JaBa, C€aMHM He BMECLUIMBaACb B 
NOJHTHKY, He IIPHHHMaA Ha CeO HHKAKHX “MHPCKHX MoMmeyeHHH”, H 
nacTBy CBOW y4¥a TOMy »%*e. B KaxaOH cTpaHe, B KaxZ0H Llepxsu, 
Ha T€PPHTOPHHO KOTOPOH NonadAH Te HAM HHbIA Fpynnbl mpaBocsaB- 
HbIX PYCCKHX 6exKeHWeB, C AYXOBeEHCTBOM, HAH 6e3 AYXOBeHCTBa, BCe 
OHH OO6A3aHbI ObINH, NO NpaBHAaM LWEPKOBHbIM, CNOKOHHO BAHTbCH 
B MecTHy!t0 LlepKOBb, NOAYHHHTbCA MeCTHOH UWePKOBHOH BaacTH, He 
BHOCH B LeEPKOBHYHO XXH3Hb HH HallHOHaJH3Ma, HH NOJHTHKH, He 3a- 
6Gotacb 06 ycTpoeHHH Kakoro 6p TO HH G6bINO rocyzAapcTBa H TOrO 
HJM HHOrO OOpasa NpaBAeHHA B HEM, a 3a60TACh TOABKO 0 “eHHOM 
Ha notpe6y”: Oo cnaceHHH cBOeH AYUIH H AYU OKPyxXaloulHx HX, Ha- 
CKOAbKO 3TO O6bIN0 ObI AAA HHX AOcTyNHO. Torga OHH ABHAHCh 6b 
O6pa3uOBbIMH XPHCTHaHaMH, H MacTbIPH HX — MOCTOHHbIMH, HCTHH- 
HO MpaBOCaBHbIMH MaCTbIPAMH, AalOUlLHMH AOOpEIh mpHMep XPHCTH- 
aHCKOH WePpKOBHOA XXH3HH HW CBOeH MacTBe, H BCemy Mupy. Ho Toraza 
OHH He ObIIH ObI H KapAOBYaHaMH. A NOCKOAbKy OHH — KapoB4ane, 
OHH HH K Kako# LlepKBH He NpHHadexKatT, H HH K KaKOMY CA HHeHHIO 
¢ co60 HHKOrO 3BaTb He HMe1OT NpaBa, HOO H CaMH NOAeExKAaT BCeM 
NpeuleHHAM MpaBH.. UWeCPKOBHBbIX, HawaraeMbIM Ha PaCKOAbHHKOB H 
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axe epetukos. M60, no npaBuay 3-my 2-ro Bceaenckoro Co6opa, 
“epeTHKaMH HMeHYeM Kak TeX, KOTOPble H3aBHa 4yXKbIMH LlepKBH 
OODABICHLI, TAK H TeX, KOTOPbie mocae TOTO HaMH aHadbeme mpesa- 
HbI; Kpome we Cero H TeX, KOTOPbie XOTH MPHTBOPAIOTCA, 4YTO Bepy 
Hallly HCNOBELYIOT 30paBO, HO KOTOPbIe OTMeEAHANCh H COOHPatoT CoO- 
6paHHa NMpOTHB HalIHX 3aKOHHO NMOCTaBAeHHbIX enHcKONOB”. A 93TO 
— Kak pa3 TO, 4TO ye WeCATKAMH JeT WelawT MO CTpaHaM Kap10B- 


4“aHe. 


Bcem TeM, KOro 3TH rocnoOwa cOO6OMa3HAWT K CAHHCHHIO C HHMH 
B HX MOKJOHCHHH HallMOHaJH3MY H MOHAPXH3My H B HapyleHHH BCeXx 
npaBH. WePKOBHbIX, MOXKHO CKa3saTb c Anoctoaom MoaHHom: “zeTH, 
xpanute ce6s oT HaOn0B!” (1 Un. V, 21). 


P.S. [loka coctTaBintacb HaCTOAUaA CTaTbA, BbILUeT OYepel- 
HbId HOMep “LlepKoBHbIx Begzomocteh [IpaBpocaaBHok Llepxsu B [ep- 
MaHHH” (KapsoBaukKoH). OTHOCHTeIbHO 9TOrO HOMepa (1-3, 1960) 
MOXKHO TOJbKO CKa3aTb: “4Yac OT 4Yacy He Aerue”. HaneuaTaH B HeM 
vKas “Apxuepelickoro CHHOa” enapXHasbHbIM MPeOCBALICHHbIM H 
HaCTOATeAM WepKBeH, B KOTOPOM peKOMeHJLyeTCA Cyry6an OCTOPOx- 
HOCTb B mpHemMe “KiepHKOB” (Tak HW HaneyaTaHo!) MockoscKoi Ilat- 
puHapxuu. [IIpHHHMaTb TaKOBbIX PeKOMeHAyeTCA He HHaYe, KaK C 
coraacua “Apxnepelickoro CuHogza”, yepes myOaH4HOe NMOKaAHHe, 
M.6. C HawOXKeHHeM eNHTHMHH (cTp.7). TloucTHHe, HaraocTb 4e0- 
BeyecKan He HMeeT MIpezena! 


Haemuukuw (Camum Tocnozom Mucycom Xpuctom Tak 0603Ha- 
yeHHbie) OyAYT CYAHTb HCTHHHbIX MacTbipeH, He MOKHHYBLIHX CBOHX 
OBell, MepeHecuiIHX BMeCTe C HHMHM “THrOCTb AHA H 3HOH” (Md. XX, 
12). PackoOabHHKH H, B CYULHOCTH, epeTHKH (6-e npaBHo 2-ro Bceweu- 
ckoro Co6opa) 6yAyT CyAHTb H “INPHHHMaTb C OCTOPOXHOCTbIO” wWIe- 
HOB HCTHHHOH LhepkKBH, 3ameyaTeBLUIHX CBOe CJlyxKeHHe HCNOBeAHH- 
4YeCTBOM, BEPHOCTbHO MOUTH WO cmMepTH. Jia KTO #*e H3 Hac NOHeT 
Korga 1H60 K HHM, H — 3a4emM? Uto HaM eaaTb TaM, B aAarepe 
JOOPOBOJbHbIX JOKEWOB H KJe€BeETHHKOB, OT BCero cepaAla CAyKallHx 
OTUY cBOeMy, AHaBoOay? HeyxeaH MbI OTCTYNHM OT XPpHCcTa, BBIli- 
mem H3 enHCTBAa XpucToBoH LlepKBu, 4TOObI Ha4aTb, Ha CTapOocTH 
A€T, 3AHHMATbCA NOAMTHKOM, CYKHTb HAONam? Hert, rocnogza Kap- 
JOBYaHe, HAM K BaM HATH He3a4eM, HaM C BaMH HHPAe H HHKOra He 
no myTH. He ayawe an Bam ctaTb Ha HCTHHHO LlepkoBHblii nyTb, 
OTKa3aBLIHCb OT MOAHTHKAaHCTBa, HCNpocHB mpowenHa y Matepu 
LlepkBu 3a Bce cogzenHOe Bamu? 


Ipor. Ceprnui Mozowenckni. 
Bepauu, 1960. 
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NUNEVITMM anc Yonchene Paradise 


(Continuation) 


KONEVITSA 


I travelled northward. Although it was only August the 
day was quite cool. Low, gray, clouds from the Arctic Ocean 
covered the sky. The sombre pine forests lined the road. Oc- 
casionally we met lakes. No villages and no isolated houses were 
to be seen. Truly it was the mother—green solitude according to 
a Russian saying. From time to time our coach stopped before 
some Finnish sign post. Usually a few people with horses waited 
for us to take away the mail and travellers. Silence and emptiness 
reigned in this far country as sovereigns. 


According to my calculations I was nearing the crossroads 
where a servant of the monastery waited for me with his horse- 
drawn vehicle. I feared missing this crossroad and then having 
to remain for the night in this empty forest—far from any home- 
stead. Besides, I spoke Finnish poorly and would be unable to 
explain my predicament to a rare passer-by. I approached the 
driver of the coach and intimated my uneasiness.—“Don’t worry,” 
the driver answered calmly, “I'll tell you where to descend in due 
time. We are near now.” 


In half-an-hour the coach started to slow down and finally 
stopped altogether. The driver motioned to me. At the cross-roads 
I noticed a sleek brown horse, the victoria, and a tall young man 
nearby. Although the tall man was dressed as a layman, there 
was something monastic about him. I said good-bye to the driver 
of the coach, the remaining passengers and left them. 


“I came to meet you,” the tall man said as he approached, 
“Father Superior sent me to meet you.” 


“How far is the monastery from here?” I asked taking my. 
place in the victoria. 


“About three miles.” 


“What a fine pine forest,” I observed admiring it. “To 
whom does it belong?” 


’ 


“To whom? To us, that is, to the monastery,” the driver 


replied. 


After placing my suitcase under the seat, the driver took 
his place and whistled. The horse moved. We went on by a sandy 
road. 
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“Are you to stay long with us?” The driver asked. 


“For about ten days. I know your Father Superior well. 
I came to visit him. Are there many of you?” 


“Over a dozen, but mostly old men or nearly so.” 
“Have you been here a long time?” 


“Well, I lived with them at the old Konevitz. I am con- 
sidered a novice but in fact I am a workman. I look after the 
cattle. My father was an Archpriest in Vyborg. I studied at the 
Seminary but did not complete it. Nowadays I live here.” 


“Are you pleased?” 


“I am. I like the country, vast forests, big lakes, silence and 
solitude. I like animals. I feel restricted and unhappy in town.” 


“Whose graves are over there?” I pointed to crosses within 
a small clearing surrounded with railings in the forest. 


“This is the monastery’s cemetery.” 


“But why are there so many crosses? It cannot be that so 
many monks have died here already?” 


“Here, not only monks, but many pious people are also 
buried. The Karelians like to be buried in monasteries.” 


Meanwhile, we proceeded out of the forest. I soon noticed 
two wooden cottages and behind them fields and meadows. Fur- 
ther on I noticed a larger wooden house with a clock tower. A 
large lake covered with many wooded islands fcrmed the back- 
ground. 


“This is the monastery,” the driver said. “The cottage on 
the right serves as a guest house. I live here myelf.” The horse 
stopped in front of the entrance. The driver helped me down and 
taking my suitcase, led me to the cottage. We entered into a hall, 
crossed a big, empty room and came to my cell. The room was 
large and bright. Its walls were panelled and the floor was of 
wood. Everything was spotless. Besides the table, two chairs and 
a bed, there was no other furniture. In the right corner hung a 
fine ikon of Our Lady of Konevitz covered with chased shining 
silver. The dark-red vigil lamp before it was burning. I liked my 
cell immediately. It looked like an illustration from the “Lives o/ 
Saints.” This cell reminded me of another in which I spent three 
summer months in 1926—the Pskov-Pechersk Monastery. After 
making the sign of the cross and saying the appropriate prayers 
before the ikon, I unpacked and made myself at home. 


“Through prayers of our holy Fathers O Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon us,” a voice from the other side of 
the door was heard. I replied “Amen” and opened the door. A 
tall old monk with a large gray beard stood on the threshold and 
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smiled kindly. “Father Superior is in Kayana for two days. He 
asked me to receive you and to look after you. Allow me to in- 
troduce myself. I am Hieromonk Dorotheus.” I took my blessings 
from him. 


“Let us now go to the Superior’s room to take tea after 
your journey.” We went out into the courtyard. The clouds dis- 
appeared. The sun came out. It became considerably warmer. We 
walked along the sandy road. Meadows, covered with the thick 
grass embroidered with a multitude of flowers, lined the road. 
Farther on fields of golden grains stretched out. Near the forest 
I noticed a cottage with a garden. 


“Who does live there, Father Dorotheus” I asked the monk. 

“Father Jonah, the hierodeacon.” 

“It is true solitude, Father.” 

‘This is sc,—solitude.” 

Soon we came to an opening. I noliced on my right a long 
one storied wooden house of perhaps 10 or 12 rooms. A _ simple 
clock-tower stood nearby. The large quiet lake stubbed with 
numerous forested islands served as a background. Deep silence 
reigned. Only birds chirped softly in the blue sky. Time,—it 
seemed had stopped. I was transported back in time, as if by 
miracle, to the 14th or 15th century when St. Sergius of Radonezh 
founded his monastery near Moscow and St. Cyril of Bielozersk his 
in the distant forest beyond the Volga. 


We ascended the veranda and Fr. Dorotheus brought me to 
the Superior’s cell, a large and gray room. A samovar stood on the 
table with cups, bread, jam, butter, various berries and other mo- 
nastic delicacies. We approached the table. Father Dorotheus said 
grace, blessed the food and we sat down to drink tea. 


“How long have you been here, Father Dorotheus?” 


“Many years have passed since I came to the old Konevetz. 
I am myself a professod monk of Valaam. In the Twenties, when 
Konevetz started to decay, Serafim, Archbishop of Finland trans- 
fered me together with several other monks from Valaam to Ko- 
nevetz to stop the decay.” 


“Did you like Konevetz?” 


“Certainly, the island is rather large. The forest is thick,— 
solitude. The monastery of stone is well built. Churches are large 
and beautiful. The relics of St. Arseny of Konevetz are there, as 
as well as our treasure,—the miracle-working ikon of Our Lady 
of Konevetz which was brought by St. Arseny from Mount Athos. 
He went there to live as a monk. This was a long ago, during the 
time of the Mongol domination, before that of St. Nilus of Sora. 
After returning to Russia with the ikon of Our Lady, Arseny, who 
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was a Novgorodian metal worker and tonsured in a Novgorod 
monastery before he went to Greece, settled first at. Valaam. He 
did not remain at Valaam for it was too populous for him and 
he left it for Konevetz, an uninhabited island in the lake of Ladoga. 
There he founded his own monastery. Valaam always over- 
shadowed Konevetz by its beauty, a large brotherhood, sketes and 
hermitages. A good many stopped by in Konevetz while on their 
way to Valaam but relatively few remained permanently. Never- 
theless, during the last century Konevetz Monastery saw within its 
walls several celebrated ascetics. Staretz Adrian, hermit of Ro- 
slavl forests, later in the great schema—megaloshemos Alexis, who 
died in Simonov Monastery in Moscow lived in Konevetz in the 
beginning of the century. At the same time the glorious Staretz 
Basilik (Vasilisk) and Zosimus Verkhovsky, later celebrated her- 
mits in Siberia, lived in Konevetz. They were experts in the prayer 
of Jesus. Konevetz was also visited by Staretz Theophanes dis- 
ciple of Paisius Velichkovsky, by Father Leonidas Nagolkin, first 
Staretz of Optimo, and by Bishop Ignatius Bryanchaninov. 


“Unfortunately, Konevetz couldn’t remain on that height. 
Nevertheless, before 1914 there were in Konevetz over 300 people: 
monks, novices and ablates. Their life couldn’t be compared to 
that in Valaam. They lived rather easily. When Finland became 
independent no more postulants came from Russia whereas, the 
old monks started to die out. Konevetz began to decay. Our trans- 
lation to Konevetz stopped the decay, but not for long. The Abbot, 
although friend to many great men of this world, including Field 
Marshal Baron von Mannerheim, failed to succeed. A new war 
began. We were obliged to leave the island and become refugees 
in Finland until we bought this estate. The Abbot died and a new 
Superior was appointed. Father Peter, whom you know. He is 
a Finn from Kuopio. He was born Lutheran. He completed the 
Serdobol Seminary and was tonsured in Valaam. During the war, 
Fr. Peter was a military chaplain. After the war he became our 
Superior. Where did you meet him?” 


“In London. Immediately after the war. It seems he is a 
good organizer and a businessman. Is it so?” 


“It is so,” Fr. Dorotheus answered indefinitely. “There is 
no need for a Superior to be a businessman. For this the monks 
have a ‘cellarer’ (manager). Spirituality is needed. If the Abbot 
is spiritual the brotherhood will prosper, but if he is not, the com- 
munity will degenerate. Nevertheless, everything is in the hands 
of the Lord.” 

After tea we went to Vespers. The massive, black haired 
monk in the old cassock rhytmically rung the bells in the clock 
tower. The chapel is situated in the same house,—a small, well 
lighted room. The room served as a sanctuary, choir and even the 
sacristy. There was no ikonastasis. The walls of the room were 
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covered with precious ikons taken from Konevetz. I at once recog- 
nized the celebrated Byzantine ikon of Our Lady of Konevetz. 


Only the celebrant, Father John, his server, Fr. Peter, and 
Fr. Maximus, the precenter, stood in the room. The others, wear- 
ing the black mandyas’ stood in the corridor which served as a 
narthex. I intended to join the latter but Father Dorotheus took 
me to the Altar and placed me to the left of Fr. Maximus. Vespers 
began. Father John, although an old monk tonsured in Verkolsky 
Monastery in the province of Archangelsk, was only recently or- 
dained priest by Bishop Michael (Chub), assistant to the Metro- 
politan of Leningrad. 


Fr. Maximus stood at the analogion and watched Fr. John 
so he wouldn’t make mistakes. Fr. Maximus sung in an aging 
but pleasant tenor voice. He made no mistakes. I joined him in 
the singing. The service proceeded slowly and devoutly. The 
chapel was full of light and joy. A composite fragrance of flowers, 
meadow scents and the lake came in through the open windows. 
The smoke of the incense slowly melted away. 


“Jesus Christ, quiet Light of the holy giory, of the immortal 
heavenly Father, holy and blessed, coming to the sunset and seeing 
the evening light as we sing Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” I sang 
with Fr. Maximus. The latter sang quietly but with feeling and I 
felt very good. I remembered the far-off years in the holy Mon- 
astery in Pechersk. 

After Vespers I took my meal alone in the large and empty 
room of the monastic lounge. The food was usual for a Russian 
monastery, fish soup, fish, cereal, bread and milk. After the meal 
Fr. Maximus invited me to the garden for a talk. 


“From where do you come Brother? What is your name?” 
“Sergei Nikolaevich Bolshakoff, from England,” I replied. 


“Sergy, do you say of Radonezh or ours, of Valaam?—I mean 
your patron.” 


“My patron is St. Sergius of Radonezh and my patronal feast 
is on September 25th.” 


“Very good. So you are from England. Did you visit Paris?” 

“I did.” 

“Did you meet our former Archbishop, Serafim (Lukya- 
nov) ?” 

“Certainly.” 


“I was his personal attendant many years ago. He ordained 
me to the deaconate and to the priesthood. The good prelate suf- 
fered much in his life. All kinds of things are saidabout him. 
Many people condemn him because he was unable to prevent 
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church troubles in Finland, ete. But I say this, bishops tonsure 
monks, appoint priests and layfolk and cannot judge them. They 
are judged by the Patriarch and his Synod and not by us. Besides, 
generally speaking we must judge no one. He who does not judge 
his neighbor, is not judged himself. Our Saviour did not even con- 
demn the woman caught in the very act of adultery, but we con- 
demn even the just. 


“We surely know from the Fathers that anyone who judges 
his neighbor makes himself superior to him and assumes the posi- 
tion of a judge commissioned by God. It is clear that any one who 
does such a thing falls into pride and the devil’s delusion. After 
every self exaltation a fall follows, precisely in the very same sin 
of which we condemned our neighbor. If we condemn someone 
as a drunkard we shall become such too. If we despise a neighbor 
for fornication we are very likely to do the same shortly. When 
we condemn our friend for pride and haughtiness we ourselves 
testify that we suffer of the same defect. We must attain humility. 
We can obtain eternal salvation without possessing several virtues, 
but without humility none can be saved. You too, my friend, try to 
be humble. The more you humble yourself, the more will you at- 
tract Divine grace.” 

— “Father Maximus, have you ascetics here—those who are 
expert in the prayer of Jesus?” 

— “This is much too elevated for us. We try to save our- 
selves by humility,—our only means. We sit quietly and do not 
contemplate such elevated and higher things. We try to say our 
Offices properly. Perhaps some of us say the rosary with the prayer 
of Jesus privately, but I doubt very much if any of us attained 
prayer of heart or gift of tears. This we have not. We are lowly 
sinners. When you shall visit Uusi Valamo try to meet Fr. Michael, 
an experienced monk. Divine grace rests upon him visibly, but as 
far as we are concerned, we limp along both legs.” 

- “Tell me Father Maximus,” I asked him changing the sub- 
ject, “I believe your monks are old men, is this so?” 

— “Yes, we are old men but strong. Fr. John, who cele- 
brated Liturgy today, is over 70 yet he has not a single gray hair. 
It is true his face is wrinkled much but this is so because he live:| 
long in Pechenga on the coast of the Artic Ocean. Winds are strong 
there. Take me, I have brown hair and a school-girl’s complexion 
but I am of the same age as Metropolitan Serafim, well over 70. 
Did you notice our assistant Fr. Peter? How old is he?” 

— “I think under 50. He has black hair and plenty of it.— 
Not a single gray hair.” 

— “Father Dorotheus,” Father Maxim smiled, “when he 
laughs, says to Fr. Peter:—‘You have a mop of hair on your head, 
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Father, enough for three fights.’ Yet Fr. Peter is 80.” 
— “How could it be?” I cried out. 


— “This is true,” Fr. Maximus answered, “Why are we so 
long-lived? Of course we eat very little, never drink strong liquor, 
never smoke, sleep wisely, etc. But this region is different. We 
live in peace. How to attain this inward peace you shall learn in 
Uusi Valamo from Fr. Michael, but I may tell you this: If you want 
to live long and die as a Christian in peace, without shame and 
agony, and besides, to be justified at the dreadful tribunal of Christ 
you must fulfill your duties with every care and attention. You 
must remain detached from the fruits of your labours. Take my 
own case. I am a gardener. I try to look after apple tress and va- 
rious berry bushes as much as I can and as I know how. This I 
can and must do. But what will come from my labours depends 
on God. I cannot command the sun or the winds nor make it rain. 
If I start to worry about the results of my labours which do not 


depend on me, I shall lose peace and patience necessary to a good 
gardener. My work will be bad and speradic. Yet worry and ir- 
ritation will not help me. 

“Much trouble and evil happens in the world when this simple 
truth is disregarded. A farmer or a landowner sows a field and 
loses all peace. He cannot eat or sleep with tranquility. He is al- 
ways worried and fears that his field may be burned by sun or 
destroyed by rain. The industrialist is in the same trouble. While 
he is building his factory already concern over success or failure 
of his venture is paramount in his thought. What is your occupa- 
tion, Sergy, servant of God?” 


— “I am an author and journalist.” 


— “Well, in that case write your articles or books in peace 
and try to produce them as good as you can but never worry whe- 
ther your writings will be accepted, printed and paid for. If they 
are good they will be printed and paid for but think only of their 
quality and don’t concern yourself about the rest.” 


The Complines were celebrated by the same Fr. John quietly 
and slowly. The sun still stood over the forest when I left the church 
and returned to my cottage. Great silence reigned. Purple shadows 
hid the distant forests on the other side of the lake. The tall pine 
forest sung its own song in the evening breeze. I entered my cell 
and started to read the life of St. Arsenius of Konevetz. The dark red 
vigil lamp burned before the ikon. The cottage was a true hermit- 
age. I understood why Bishop Michael of Luga, who stayed in the 
cottage before me, liked it so much. When I closed the book, the 
sun disappeared but daylight, meditative and diffused, did not. The 
white night of the Far North was with me. After saying my prayers 
I went to bed. Sleep came easily and quickly. 
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The next morning I drank tea with Fr. Dorotheus in the 
Superior’s quarters. 

- “How long have you been a monk, Father Dorotheus?” 
I asked. 

- “Oh, very long, Brother Sergy, nearly sixty years. I came 
to Valaam as a young lad, an Oblate, for one year but remained 
for life. I am a cabinet maker. I came because of a vow. The 
brotherhood counted over 1000 persons. Valaam at that time was 
a monastic kingdom, much as Mount Athos. We practiced 
every type of monastic life. We possessed the great central mo- 
nastery, sketes, hermitages and priories at great distances. Food 
was good but work was overburdening. I remember such a case. 
One Saturday after an exhausting week I returned to my cell. 
After taking a hot bath I decided, because I was terribly tired, to 
take a short nap before the All-night Vigils. How long I 
slept I did not know. When I awoke I saw the sun was still high 
in the sky. I went into the corridor and met a monk,—‘Tell me 
Father,’ I asked him, ‘when does the All-Night Vigil begin?’ The 
monk look at me with dismay—What Vigil? To-day is Sunday 
and there is no Feast to-morrow. The Liturgy has been over for 
at least four hours. I presume Brother, that you are not yet quite 
awake. No doubt you took a rest after dinner, There is no harm 
done.’ I realized then that I slept for 24 hours. I was that ex- 
hausted.” 

“Father Maximus told me yesterday that you are a 
humorist. You said Fr. Peter has so much hair that it will last 
for three fights at least.” 

- “Yes, I did say it but this is no good. A monk must not 
joke and make fun. Once we had in Valaam a hieromonk full of 
jokes. One day he was traveling on the steamer from Serdobol to 
Valaam. A lady of high society came to him and asked him 
very politely:—‘Are you a monk or a secular priest?’—“What is 
needed I have,’ he answered. The lady was offended and said 
ironically :—'I heard that you in Valaam are all muzhiki (peasants).’ 
—Certainly, we are muzhiki* (men) and not zhenschiny (women)’. 
Yet he ended second best in this encounter. One autumn evening 
he set from the monastery to his skete in a boat. It was a stormy 
night, and the other monks told him with apprehension:—‘Father, 
do not go, remain till to-morrow.’ He replied with a joke and 
went away. Wind overturned his boat. A week later his body was 
found on the coast. Thus, he died impenitent. 

“The devil knows how to capture people. Look at me, I am 
old, older than Fr. Maximus and yet I am still unable to abstain 
from joking. Therefore, I must be humbled all the time.-It is un- 
important who humbles us, but humbled we must be. Many years 


* ‘muzhik’ in Russian may idiomatically refer to the male as contrasted with ‘muzhiki'— 
the peasants. 
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ago an unpleasant happening took place in Valaam. From _ this 
there is a funny anecdote how the tailor saved the Prior.” 

- “How did it happen?” 

— “Very simply. The Prior was a tall and handsome man 
being hardly 40. If there is a devil for each layman there are seve- 
ral for each monk and a multitude for the Prior. One day the 
Prior was sent to inspect parish churches and schools in Karelia. 
The Holy Synod itself nominated him for this position. It was im- 
possible to refuse. Well, the devil attached himself to the Prior with 
all his might. He attracted the Prior to a young and attractive teach- 
er and her to him. The Prior considered his predicament and made 
the proper applications to the Church authorities attempting to re- 
nounce his vows and his priesthood in order to marry the teacher. 
The Father Confessor, the Abbot, spiritual monks tried to persuade 
the Prior to change his mind and failed. The Archbishop also 
failed. Finally, a time limit was set and the Prior was either to 
change his mind or leave the monastery. The Prior went to 
Serdobol to order a suit from his friend, a tailor.—‘Dear friend,’ he 
said to the tailor, ‘make me a good suit please. I am abandoning 
the black cassock in order to marry a nice girl, a teacher. I have 
already wasted too many years as a monk.’ The tailor looked at 
the Prior and answered:—‘Of course, I can make a good suit for 
you, but as an old friend I tell you:—-give up this foolish idea. Your 
girl is interested in you because you are in monastic garb, with 
your fine beard and hair. Once you shave and dress as any other 
layman, all your beauty will disappear and you'll become very 
ordinary and a middle-aged man. She will be quickly disappointed 
and leave you. You will lose everything you now have and her as 
well. In the end you will be the most unhappy man. I advise you 
to give up this foolishness.’ Can you imagine? The Prior changed 
his mind and returned home to the monastery. His girl friend soon 
afterwards married a young and promising man and was happy 
with him. The Prior, until his very death, warmly thanked the 
tailor every time he saw him, because he humbled him.” 

“Was the Prior punished?” 

~ “What for? On the contrary, he was very much respected 
because he mastered temptation of the devil.” 

In the evening of the third day of my stay the Superior, 
Father Peter, returned from Kayana. A young man, his Lutheran 
cousin came with him. The Superior hardly changed since I saw 
him in England five years before. We talked for a while about 
monasticism, brotherhood, lack of novices and difficulties ahead. 
I described my stay to him with the family of my friend on the 
shores of a lake in Savolaks. 

“It is wonderful over there,” I said, “Silence, so itude, 
unending forests and beautiful lakes. The wife of my friend is a 
very spiritual lady. She told me many edifying stories. You know, 
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I presume, her past tragedy. Now, of course she is very happy. 
She has a fine husband, charming children, a splendid house, great 
position and wealth. She told me that after that tragedy came to 
her, she went to Valaam to consult a well-known Staretz. The 
iatter listened to her with every sympathy and then said:—You 
are so distressed, servant of God, that you think that everything 
is finished in your life and you are unable to bear your cross any 
longer. This is weakness of the spirit. The Lord never sends us 
trials beyond our strength. There is a story about that in Prolog. 
One monk became so depressed that he decided to pray to God 
to take away his cross because he felt he couldn’t possibly carry 
it any longer and to give him a lighter one. The very next night 
this monk saw the following dream: He found himself in a vast 
grotto, the walls of which were covered with a muititude of cross- 
es, large and small, of gold, silver, copper, iron, stone, wood, ete. 
While the monk stood in the middle of the cave wondering what 
to do, he heard a voice which said:—‘Your prayers are remem- 
bered. You are allowed to select any cross which you believe you 
are able to carry.’ The monk started to seek with the utmost at- 
tention the smallest and the lightest cross. Finally he found a 
minute wooden cross.—Lord,’ said the monk. ‘Allow me to bear 
this cross. It is enough for me.’ ‘But this is your cross,’ the voice 
replied. ‘All the other crosses are much heavier.” The monk realized 
the foolishness of his request. 

— ‘You are in a similar state, servant of God, the Staretz 
said. ‘Your woe is great but other people suffer even more. You 
now bear the cross of poverty, but this is a light cross. A poor 
man has no time to brood and be distressed. He must work. This 
very work easies his lot and makes the latter bearable. But time 
will come, servant of God, when the Lord wiil send you the golden 
cross of wealth. You will then find that the go'den cross is far 
heavier. You will be envied, misunderstood, spoken evil of, your 
best deeds, your benefactions, your kindness, etc., will be described 
as not disinterested. The basest motives will always be imputed to 
you Moreover, you will be involved in all the vanities and evils 
of this worid, become prey to pride and luxury. Then, in that 
boundless ocean of evil and suffering, you will remember you~ 
years as quiet and peaceful,’ Mrs. M. admitted that the cross of 
wealth is far heavier for a Christian than the cross of poverty.” 

- “I know Mrs. M. well for several years,” the Superior said. 
“I knew her late father and the entire family. Mrs. M. went to 
consult Father Michael when he was yet Father Timon before he 
took the “Great Schema.” He is truly a Staretz and a seer. Such 
men are exceedingly rare but religious life in Finland maintains 
itself largely because of them. They should be more numerous,” 


the Superior concluded sadly. 
Dr. S. Bolshakoff 


(to be continued) 
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The Constantinopolitan Patriarchate and tne 


Bulgarian Church Question 


t is generally agreed that the position of the Christian population of 
the Turkish Empire was never so bad as it was in the 19th Century. 
In its time Turkey was called the “Sick Man of Europe” but it may bet- 
ter have been known as the “Mortally Wounded Beast.” By the middle 
of the 19th Century this “Beast” would have given up the ghost had it 
not been for the Anglo-French “medicines” which kept it alive. In its 
delirium the wounded beast fell upon the most defenseless portion of 
its citizenship—the Christians, and more specifically the Orthodox Chris- 
tians. Of the latter, we will concern ourselves with the Bulgarians and 
their endeavours to gain some semblance of liberty in their ecclesiastical 
affairs. The Bulgars considered themselves doubly oppressed: they suf- 
fered at the hands of the Turks along with the other Orthodox, and in 
ecclesiastical matters they were denied any national self-expression by the 
Phanariot Greeks in control of the Patriarchate. 


After the akolishment of the autonomous Bulgarian archbishopric 
of Ochrid in--1767 and the closing of the Serbian Patriarchate at Ipek a 
year earlier, all of the Orthodox Christians of the Balkans came to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate. This Pat- 
riarchate was not a Greek patriarchate by any mean—it was composed of 
a multi-national flock including Serbs, Macedonians, Bulgarians, Roman- 
ians, and others. Although the Patriarchate’s position was very difficult 
and often it could not fulfill the most minor administrative ecclesiastical 
functions, it would not for a moment consider relinquishing any of its 
rights over any of the national and ethnic peoples in its jurisdiction. 
Despite its difficulties the Patriarchate considered itself strong enough 
to fulfill its mission and its sacred obligation spiritually to nourish its 
multi-national flock. 





St. Alexander Nevsky Patriarchal Cathedral - Sofia, Bulgaria. 
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Unfortunately for the non-Greek element within the Patriarchate, 
its hopes for attainting any right to an independent organization of church 
life were blocked by the Phanariot Greeks in whose hands most of the 
church offices were to be found. Also standing in the way were the va- 
rious political aspirations of the Greeks: The “Megale” or “Great Idea,” 
in which a restoration of the pre-1453 Byzantine Empire was envisaged, 
would not allow any non-Greek Orthodox nationalties in the Patriarchate 
any self-government because it would weaken the strength of the move- 
ment. As long as Orthodox faithful under the millet system adhered to 
the Patriarchate they were considered Greeks. It has been pointed out 
that the “fierce opposition of the Greeks” to allowing the Bulgars ec- 
clesiastical independence “was entirely political.” The Greeks “had al- 
ways numbered the Bulgarians as politically Greeks by virtues of the 
Church.” The Greeks were hoping to repossess Constantinople, to “re- 
store the Greek liturgy to St. Sophia.” They felt that they could not 
allow a “spirit of race” to disintegrate the Church because “that golden 
political dream” would vanish.!) 


Prof. L. S. Stavrianos pointed out that the political aspirations of 
the Greeks were “avowedly imperialistic, involving, implicitly or explicitly, 
the subjugation of other Balkan peoples to Hellenism.”’2) To say. that all 
the actions of the Patriarchate revolved around the political goals of the 
Greeks would be highly presumptuous and such a statement would be 
most difficult to prove. There is little doubt but that political motives 
entered the dealings of the Patriarchate with the Balkan Slavs, parti- 
cularly the Bulgarians. However, no doubt other factors also entered into 
the Bulgarian Church Question—not the least of which was the financial 
problem. Outwardly, however, the Patriarchate stressed that only a cen- 
tralized ecclesiastical administration could unite the powers of its flock 
in the common battle for the honor and freedom of the oppressed Ortho- 
dox people. The Patriarchate considered it its duty to guide the fight of 
the Greeks and Slavs in their desire for liberty along the lines it consider- 
ed correct and, certainly, ones which fit in with its plans. 


The many studies of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate in the 19th 
Century indicate that its all-consuming interest and one on which the 
majority of time and energy was spent, was the search for finances to 
support the Patriarchate and to liquidate its endless debts. The second 
greatest matter concerning the Patriarchate in the 19th Century was 
that of marriage and divorce proceedings. Not one of the regional Or- 
thodox Churches under any circumstances, even in their most tranquil 
periods of existence, devoted so much attention to marital questions as 
did the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate in its most difficult years.3) There 
was probably some connection between the divorce transactions and the 
financial position of the Patriarchate, e.g. in the matter of granting 
dispensations to re-marry. 


The financial situation of the Patriarchate became even worse after 
1833 when the Church of the Greek Kingdom declared her independence. 
The Patriarchate did not recognize this proclamation of autocephality 


(1) Cyrus Hamlin, “Bulgaria and the Bulgarians,” Missionary Review of the World, Feb- 
ruary, 1893, p. 126. 

(2) The Balkans since 1453, New York, (1958), p. 468. 

(3) Prof. I. N. Shabatin, “Konstantinopol’skaja Patriarkhija i Balkanskie Slavjane v 50-70kh 
gg. XIX v., “Zhurnal Moskovskoj Patriarkhii”, 1948, No. 6, pp. 24-25. 
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until 1850. At any rate, from that time on the Patriarchate was com- 
posed of several thousands of Greeks living on the territory of Turkey. 
These Greeks were a minority lost among the hundreds of thousands of 
Orthodox Slavs of Asia Minor and the Balkans. The Patriarchate was 
now not less than 9/10 non-Greek by national composition. However, the 
hierarchy and lay workers in the various organs of ecclesiastical admini- 
stration were not less than 4/5 Greek. Here was taxation without repre- 
sentation! The overwhelmingly non-Greek majority of the Orthodox 
within the Patriarchate was taxed to support an administration which 
was overwhelmingly Greek. 


It has been shown by more than one historian that “over long 
periods of time the acquisition and tenure of the Patriarchate was a mat- 
ter of intrigue and money.” Just as offices were bought and sold through- 
out the Ottoman Empire so simony became an ordinary occurance within 
the Patriarchate and spread out throughout the Church in its sway. 


The party which had bought the office for their nominee recovered 
their expenses, through him, from the Greek bishops whom he ap- 
pointed to the sees within his vast jurisdiction. They in their turn 
passed on the burden to their parochial clergy, who finally reim- 
bursed themselves from their parishioners in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor. 


It is little wonder, therefore, that the Balkan peoples resented the whole 
system, particularly “its fiscal aspect,” and were as eager to free them- 
selves of dependence upon the Patriarchate as to receive political free- 
dom from the Turks.‘ 


Although most of the Patriarchs, who were invariably Greeks by 
nationality, followed the Phanariot “Greek party line,” an occasional 
Patriarch vacillated in his attitude towards his non-Greek flock. Most 
of the Patriarchs had no interest or sympathy for the Slavs and conse- 
quently the latter had no confidence in them. Some like Anthimus VI 
identified themselves politically with the Turks. During the Crimean 
War (1853-1856) when the sympathies of the Balkan peoples were on the 
side of the Russians, Patriarch Anthimus VI upheld the actions of the 
Turks in opposition to the pro-Russian sympathies of all the oppressed 
Orthodox peoples of the Empire, including Greeks. He supported the 
Turkish war effort by word and deed and used spiritual sanctions against 
non-supporters of the Turks.5) 


Although the Greek ecclesiastical authorities had been working at 
Hellenizing the Bulgars for decades and even centuries, much of the 
Hellenization was of a superficial nature and was readily thrown off when 
the intellectual and national awakening of the Bulgarians took place 
between 1800 and 1850. Closely connected with this “renaissance” was 
the desire for more self-expression in ecclesiastical affairs. Since the 
loss of Bulgarian Church independence in 1767, the Bulgarian people 


cherished an intense dislike of the Greek bishops, whose aim has 
always been to extinguish every remnant of national feeling, and 
obliterate all traces of their origin. They earnestly desired to have 
the Bible and the church-services in their own vernacular language, 


(4) R. M. French, The Eastern Orthodox Church. London, 1951, pp. 84-85. 
(5) Shabatin, Ibid.. pp. 24-25. 
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while the Greek Patriarch and his bishops insisted upon using only 
the ancient Greek. The people desired to have their children taught 
in the schools through the language of their homes, while the bish- 
ops insisted that the instruction should be in the Greek language. 
They desired that their bishops and other ecclesiastics should be 
chosen from among themselves; but the Patriarch forced upon them 
Greek bishops, men of a foreign tongue, and foreign habits and 
sympathies, whose whole aim was to keep the people under the gal- 
ling yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny.® 


This judgment must be softened, particularly as far as the last statement 
is concerned, because there were a few Greek prelates who, from time 
to time, had a genuine desire to assist the people spiritually, who took 
the trouble to learn Bulgarian and to understand their flock’s needs. 


One or two of the Patriarchs, too, were conciliatory towards the 
non-Greeks. Among these was Cyril VII (1855-1860) who succeeded An- 
thimus. Cyril VII took measures towards the printing of Slavic liturgical 
books. He permitted the use of Slavonic on an equal basis with Greek and 
even consecrated several bishops for the Balkan eparchies from among 
monks of Bulgarian origin. By this time, however, such measures were 
considered insufficient by the Bulgars. Whereas the Bulgarian Church 
Question before the Crimean War was more or less limited to the bat- 
tle for the use of Slavonic in Divine Worship, after the War the question 
centered around the creation of a national Church. 


The Bulgarians, led by Father Neophytus Bozveli and others,”) had 
begun to demand Bulgarian bishops from the 30’s of the 19th Century. 
The national movement only slowly began to take on organized forms 
and it did not become a mass movement until after the Crimean War. 
It was only gradually that the moderate leaders of the Bulgarians deve- 
loped disrespect and open animosity for the Greek clergy and towards all 
Greeks generally. The radical Bulgarian elements, however, resorted to 
all sorts of mischief in their relations with the Greek bishops such as 
causing disturbances during church services. Although some of the Greek 
bishops behaved without dignity, the behaviour of the extreme Bulgarian 
nationalists, and particularly the youth, was at times deplorable. Often 
times the desire of the Bulgars to be free of Greek domination and to 
create their own national Church led them to disregard canon law and 
to dea) directly with the Porte while ignoring the Patriarchate. 


But on the other hand, the Patriarchate in dealing with the Bul- 
garian Question was very frequently guided not by ecclesiastical consider- 
ations but by fiscal or narrow Hellenistic designs. It was often a case 
of two nationalisms clashing. Moreover the Greeks were to slow to grant 
concessions. That which would have satisfied the Bulgarians earlier and 
which would have been received with thanks did not at all satisfy them 
later. At the start, the Bulgars, among them Archimandrite Bozveli, 
demanded nothing more than native bishops and this primarily because 
they wanted the services in their churches to be celebrated in Slavonic. 


(6) Rufus Anderson, History of the Missions of the A.B.C.F.M. to the Oriental Churches. 
Boston, 1872, Vol. Il, pp. 178-179. 

(7) For a note on Bozvel's literary activities see: James F. Clarke, “The Russian Bible So- 
~~ and the Bulgarians,” (Reprint from Harvard Slavic Studies, III) The Hague (n. d.), 
p. 97. 
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It was only after these mild, lawful demands were rejected by the Greeks 
that the Bulgars began to press for the creation of a national hierarchy. 
But even then there was no finally ripened thought of separation. The 
Bulgarians asked only that they be given the right to elect (in thq Bul- 
garian eparchies) their own national bishops and that these bishops have 
the opportunity to attain higher dignities and ecclesiastical offices on an 
equal basis with Greeks.®) 


At the conclusion of the Crimean War the Porte published the Hatti 
Humayun (1856). Issued under Western pressure, this promised that cer- 
tain reforms would be effected, e.g., such as the appointment of natives 
to Bulgarian episcopal sees, and the permission to use the Bulgarian lan- 
guage in school and church. Although these promises were not kept, the 
publication of this document served as a stimulant to the Bulgars. The 
Bulgarian desire for separation became a sort of “mania,” a kind of mass 
insanity. It was on everyone’s lips, the chief topic for discussion and it 
was integrally bound up with the desire for national freedom. As a 
matter of fact, it has been shown that “The Bulgarian Church Question 
was only superficially a religious issue.”9) There is no doubt but that the 
religious question was only a part of the rise of Bulgarian nationalism. 
After the promulgation of the Hatti Humayun the Bulgars were en- 
couraged to extend their demands to include full independence of the 
Patriarchate “as a prelude to complete political independence for their 
country.”10) Under the Turkish millet system, where religion equalled 
nation, the creation of a separate church certainly was connected with 
the recognition of the Bulgarian nation as separate from the Greek. 


Despite Cyril VII’s conciliatory attitude towards the Bulgars, the 
actions of his predecessors before and during the Crimean War did not 
give the Bulgarians any basis on which to trust him. Since also the 
Porte’s promises were unfulfilled, the Bulgarians, led by Bishop Hilarion 
of Macariopolis and Bishop Auxentius of Durazzo, decided to act on their 
own. At the celebration of the Liturgy on Easter of 1860, Bishop Hilarion 
did not mention the name of the Patriarch—thus beginning the actual 
separation of the Bulgars from the Patriarchate. They refused completely 
to be subject to the Constantinopolitan Patriarch and on 9 July 1860 
they formed a temporary commission to administrate Bulgarian Church 
affairs. A large group of Bulgarian clergy and laity gave the Ottoman 
government a petition asking for the separation of the Bulgarian Church 
from the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople, i.e., to restore 
its former autocephality. The final solution of this issue, as we shall see, 
however, took an entire decade. 


Hilarion, and two other bishops who ceased to pray for the Patriarch, 
also refused to recognized Joachim II (Kokkodes) when he acceded to 
the Patriarchal throne on 4 October 1860. They demanded a separate 
national hierarchy free of Constantinople. In answer to this the Patriarch 
convened a synod composed of four Patriarchs and twenty-one bishops 
which condemned and deposed them on 4 February 1861. The Russian 
government, afraid of a mass union of Bulgarians with Rome, induced the 


(8) Prof.-Prot. V. Verjuzhkii, “Proiskhodzhdenie Greko-Bolgarskogo Tserkovnogo Voprosa 
i Bolgarskoj Skhizmy,” Zhurnal Moskovskoj Patriarkhii, 1948, No. 12, pp. 32-40. 

(9) James F. Clarke, “Protestantism and the Bulgarian Church Question in 1861,” Essays 
in the History of Modern Europe, (Ed. by Donald C. McKay), New York, 1936, p. 96. 

(10) Clarke, Ibid., p. 97. 
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Patriarch “to modify his unyielding rigour,” and on 9 March of that 
year he offered a fifteen point compromise. This was rejected by the 
Bulgarians. They in turn made a proposal containing eight articles which 
the Patriarch declined. He then had the two above-mentioned Bulgarian 
prelates along with Bishop Paisius of Philippopolis banished. He was 
able to do this because he possessed civil authority over the Orthodox 
of his millet.) 

Joachim II, who occupied the Patriarchal throne for three years, 
was an enemy not only of Bulgarian ecclesiastical separation but was op- 
posed even to allowing Bulgars to participate in church administration on 
an equal footing with Greeks. The situation was now so strained that 
even the Turks decided to intervene with the aim of reconciliating the 
opposing sides. On 30 July 1862 the Porte set up a commission to in- 
quire into the eight articles proposed by the Bulgarians in 1861. The 
commission, however, had no success because of the Patriarch’s opposition. 
Joachim was helped by the fact that an impatient group of “Autocepha- 
lists” scandalized themselves by agreeing to a union with Rome—to be 
sure, an aborative and shortlived “union.” Hamlin says that the Jesuit 
Abbé Boré gained about thirty thousand converts by “false promises of 
freedom and of French protection.” This ephemeral body of converts 
soon evaporated, however, and when the new uniates found they were 
deceived “they went back like a flock of sheep over a stone wall with 
dogs behind them.!2) 

To achieve their aim of ecclesiastical independence the Bulgars 
were willing to seek help in any quarter—whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, and these, in turn, were quite willing to take advantage of 
the situation for their own purposes. 


From 1858 to 1877 there followed nineteen years of the most per- 
severing conflict for the freedom of the Bulgarian Church and edu- 
cation from what they called Greek oppression. It was a weary, 
mixed, unending contest. Foreign diplomacy entered warmly into 
it—the Abbé Boré, chief of the Jesuit mission in one direction, Rus- 
sian influence in another, and English influence against them 


both.13) 


These outsiders did not, apparently enter the picture without encourage- 
ment. It has been pointed out that no one had even heard of the Bul- 
garians until the “appearance in Stamboul of deputations beseeching the 
European ambassadors to support their claim for a national hierarchy 
independent of the Phanar.”!4) 


(11) Rev. B. J. Kidd, The Churches af Eastern Christendom from A.D. 451 to the Present 
Time, London, (n.d.), pp. 327-328; Cf. Clarke, Ibid., p. 93. 

(12) Hamlin, Ibid.. p. 126; Cf. Shabatin, Ibid.. pp. 30-31. According to Roman Catholic 
authorities 60,000 Bulgars joined the Roman Church at this time but “Orthodox op- 
position .. . was successful in virtually crushing the Catholic movement.” By 1872 three- 
quarters of the converts had returned to Orthodoxy “while those who remained ir 
communion with Rome lived for the most part in Macedonia or Thrace.’ In 1932 there 
were 5,598 Bulgarian Uniates in the country. (Archdale A. King, The Rites of Eastern 
Christendom, Rome, 1948, Second Vol., pp. 30-32). 

(13) Hamlin, Ibid., p. 126. Olga Novikoff, in a most disappointing article as far as factual 
material is concerned, said that Russia's policy in the Balkans always was influenced 
by her love of her brother Orthodox ("The Religious Basis of Russian Policy, The 
Nineteenth Century. Vol. 38 (Dec. 1895), pp. 1001-1007). 

(14) G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, “Notes on the Balkan—The Church in Bulgaria,” 
Good Words, Vol. 6 (1865), p. 202. 
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When, as a result of their March 1861 petition to the Grand Vizier, 
the Bulgarians were told that they must belong to one of the existing 
millets, there were some among them who toyed with the idea of form- 
ing some sort of alliance with the Protestants. The majority of the Bul- 
garians were no more interested in Protestantism than Roman Catho- 
licism. Because of the Patriarch and Porte’s “filibustering,’ they turned 
to the former “in hope of getting Protestant, and especially English, diplo- 
matic support through them.” The Protestants, in turn, decided to work 
among the Bulgarians with “the hope of rapid success afforded by the 
disaffection of the Bulgarians from their Greek clergy and the desire 
to check the Roman Catholic emissaries already at work.” In 1860 there 
were Protestant mission stations in five towns of Bulgaria and a print- 
ing press in Constantinople where the scriptures in Bulgarian and many 
other Bulgarian boooks were published. Missionaries found, however, 
that the bulk of the Bulgarian people intended to hold on to their re- 
ligious solidarity against all outsiders whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
or Greek. Although the Protestant missionary work was not very success- 
ful as far as numbers converted, it did, apparently, serve in some in- 
stances to upset and check the spread of Uniatism in some areas. Some 
of the Protestant literature of an anti-Roman bias was used by the Or- 
thodox, even the Greeks, to counteract Roman missionary inroads.15) 
Hamlin contends that the Protestant mission, the Bulgarian newspaper 
Zernitza which was edited by missionaries, as well as the Robert College 
at Constantinople “were all guiding lights to the Bulgarians in their tem- 
pestuous voyage.” He admitted that the Protestant work and Zornitza’s 
effects were “unfavorable to the spiritual work” though it did educate 
people in the “true principles of freedom.’’!6 


The threat of a large part of its flock to defect from Orthodoxy, 
apparently, did not cause the Patriarchate any alarm. The fear of a 
large-scale Uniate movement among the Bulgarians or the possibility of 
losing them to Protestantism did not budge the Patriarchal council in 
relenting to Bulgarian demands. In 1863 the Slavs generally suffered 
severe oppression at the hands of the Turks. Although the Patriarchate 
had to be well-informed about the situation, it maintained complete 
Silence. It was too involved trying to salvage its financial position and 
as far as spiritual nourishment of the Orthodox flock in its care, it limited 
itself to caring primarily for the Greek portion. That year saw one of 
the many changes in the holder of the Patriarchal office: on 21 July 
Joachim II left the throne and was succeeded on 2 October by Sophronios 
ITI. 


The new Patriarch, a man of high moral qualities and of great ad- 
ministrative abilities, gave the Orthodox population hopes for something 
better. As it turned out, however, no progress was made under his reign. 
When Sultan Abdul Aziz pressed the population for more taxes, the 
Patriarchate did nothing to lighten the financial burden of its flock. 
Moreover, the Patriarchate, with the direct assistance of the Turkish of- 
ficials and bashibuzuks, and sometimes simply relying on the latter, sought 
to collect taxes from the Orthodox population for current expenses as 
well as to remove its former debts. The creditors, for the most part 


(15) Clarke, Ibid.. pp. 84, 86-87, 95.97. 


(16) Hamlin, Ibid., p. 126. 
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wealthy Constantinopolitan Greek merchants, could not wait and would 
not head the cries of their co-believing brethren from the Balkans. The 
Patriarchate taxed the millionaire ship-owner and the hungry, ragged, 
poverty-stricken Bulgarian “batrak” exactly alike. Although it is true 
that some of this money was used for charitable and educational pur- 
poses, the records do not even hint at one dollar being spent for the 
needs of the million Orthodox Balkan people who were non-Greek by 
nationality.17) 

About this time two Englishmen visited the Bulgarian town of 
Samakoff where they said no one knew Greek. Here they found two 
“nice” schools, one for girls, the other for boys. Over the doors of these 


schools 


was an inscription to the effect that they had been erected by the 
elders of the community without a farthing of help from any one; 
the emphasis being a reflection on the late Greek Bishop and the 
existing Turkish government.18) 


Other such self-supporting schools were found in Adrianople, Philippopolis, 
Sophia, and Nish. In most places, apparently, where the Bulgars had 
established their own schools the local Greek bishop usually did not in- 
terfere. He limited himself to refusing to support the school and oc- 
casionally intriguing to expel a teacher. “But in Manastir, Salonica, 
Vodona, and Yenidye, Slavonic education is positively impeded,” i.e., in 
towns either bordering on Greece or marked out for Hellenization. The 
instruction in the schools in these places had to be in Greek despite the 
fact that the first two towns named were almost totally Bulgar in popu- 
lation while the others were surrounded by a Bulgarian population.19) 


In the “Bulgarian Question” Sophronios III continued the policies 
of his predecessor Joachim II. The Bulgarians, in turn, continued to be 
unhappy over the ecclesiastical injustice of their position. For the time 
being, however, they did not seem to demand autocephality, but limited 
themselves to modest demands of equal participation with Greeks in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Patriarchate. They felt right in these de- 
mands because the Bulgarians in the Patriarchate’s jurisdiction outnum- 
bered the Greeks several times over and they were taxed to support the 
Patriarchate. The Bulgarians were certainly not requiring anything con- 
demned by the canons: the appointment of bishops and priests of Bul- 
garian origin or at least those who knew, and would use, the Bulgarian 
language. Demands of this nature were made by the Bulgarians at a 
conference in July 1864. This conference, between equal number of Bul- 
garian and Greek bishops, was without results. 

The Greeks used various excuses for not consecrating Bulgarians to 
the episcopacy, among them there were no educated candidates among 
the Bulgars. When Mackenzie and Irby visited the famous monastery of 
St. John Ryla and found an educated Bulgarian Hegumen of the cloister 
they came to the conclusion that the reports given in Istambul “that the 
Greek Patriarch did not appoint native Bishops to Bulgarian eparchies, 
because there were no natives sufficiently educated” were obviously 


(17) Shabatin, Ibid.. pp. 32-33. 
(18) Mackenzie and Irby, Ibid., p. 197. 
(19) Ibid.. p. 204. 
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contradictory to say the least. The Bulgarian people had desired the 
Hegumen, John Neophytus, to be appointed bishop but the “jealous Phana- 
rites banished him to this secluded abbey of the Balkan.”20) 


With the constant refusal of Bulgarian demands for equal partici- 
pation in the Church administration, the Bulgars, in their vexation, made 
greater demands. They refused to recognize the appointment of Greek 
bishops and clergy; they refused to pay ecclesiastical taxes, and they 
expelled several Greek bishops from their see cities. The extremists de- 
clared the Patriarch’s authority invalid and took a completely uncom- 
promising attitude towards Greeks generally. Besides driving some of 
the Greek bishops out of their eparchies, they even declared their sacra- 
mental ministrations invalid. The Bulgars came to recognize the inter- 
ference of the Sultan in their ecclesiastical affairs not only a lawful 
but even considered his authority higher than that of the Patriarch.2)) 
The Turkish authorities, in turn, probably in fear of Russia, did not sup- 
port the Greek bishops against the Bulgars. In 1866 Bulgarian civic lead- 
ers again petitioned the Porte, making the same demands as in 1864, 
with the additional requirement that canonically capable Bulgars be 
permitted to participate in the proceedings of the Synod, i.e., partici- 
pate in the government of the Patriarchate. The petition was turned 
over to the Patriarchate to be acted upon and Sophronios III called a 
meeting of several tens of clergymen and Greek laymen residing in Istam- 
bul—a gathering of low canonical authority—at which it was again de- 
cided to reject the Bulgarian demands. 


Soon after this, on 16 December 1866, Sochronios III left the Patriar- 
chal throne. Some writers say the Turks got “rid” of him, while others 
state that Sophronios had some disagreements with his Synod and re- 
signed his office. At any rate, it is reported that the Sultan appointed 
him a more than generous lifetime governmental pension, such as would 
be fully enough to support two or three schools. Sophronios accepted this 
generous pension.22) In the last several years before 1872, only one mea- 
sure, had it been taken in due time, would have stilled the tempest: the 
recognition of the independence of the Bulgarian Church—headed by her 
own metropolitan in nominal dependence upon the Patriarch and receiv- 
ing only the Holy Chrism from him. This measure was proposed several 
times by the Moscow Metropolitan Philaret but it was not taken soon 
enough.23) 


A new epoch in the history of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate 
was begun when Gregory VI (1867-1871) returned to the throne for the 
second time at the age of 70. He had been Patriarch from 1835 to 1840 and 
is said to have been deposed from his office by the Sultan acting upon the 
directions of the English ambassador Lord Stratford de Redcliffe.24) 
Gregory VI was considered a wise, honorable, and extraordinarily objective 


(20) Ibid.. p. 201. 

(21) Verjuzhkii, Ibid.. pp. 41-42; Kidd, Ibid., pp. 328-329. 

(22) Shabatin, Ibid.. p. 34; Cf. Kidd, Ibid.. p. 329. 

(23) Verjuzhkii, Ibid.. p. 44. 

(24) Shabatin, Ibid., Redcliffe had encouraged the work of Protestant missioners within the 
Ottoman Empire, had acted as their protector, and had hoped that their work would 
“eventually lead to the removal of any abuses which time and circumstances may 
have introduced into the more ancient religious establishments” (P.E. Shaw, Ameri- 
can Contacts with the Eastern Churches, 1820-1870, Chicago, (1937), pp. 92-93). 
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prelate and was well-liked by the Russian Church. The Porte, too, ap- 
parently hoped that he might find a way to settle the Bulgarian issue. In 
August of 1867 Gregory VI submitted a proposal to the Grand Vizier in 
which he outlined a plan to appoint a Bulgarian Exarch who would reside 
in Constantinople but excercise authority over Old Bulgaria, the vilayet 
of the Danube. This plan satisfied neither the Bulgarian nationalists 
nor the Turks. The former desired their Exarch to reside in Bulgaria, 
while the Porte disliked the idea of a Bulgarian Exarch because it brought 
back memories of the old Bulgarian Empire. However, if there must be 
a Bulgarian Exarch, the Turkish authorities wanted him in Constantino- 
pole where he could be more readily controlled. The Bulgarians, on the 
other hand, among whom the movement for freedom grew stronger daily, 
did not trust the Patriarchate, especially after Anthimus VI, Cyril III, 
Joachim II, and Sophronios III. These prelates had compromised them- 
selves by being advocates and whitewashers of the Porte’s most uncere- 
monial and cynical acts of moral, legal, and religious oppression of the 
national minorities within the Empire. Also the attitude of these former 
hierarchs towards Slavic asperations would cause the Bulgars to suspect 
the new Patriarch of a similar attitude. 


The Patriarchate, standing on its own ground, rejected the plans 
put forward by both Bulgarians and Turks. Patriarch Gregory VI pro- 
posed, instead, the convoking of an Ecumenical Council composed of the 
four Eastern Patriarchs to settle the relations of his Church towards 
the Bulgars. This idea was, apparently, agreeable to the Bulgarians but 
was seemingly not approved by Russia. In such a meeting of the four 
Patriarchs, all of whom were Greek at that time, the Russian Church 
would not be represented and have no voice.25’ Consequently, the scheme 
was not successful. In 1869 the Ottoman government again attempted to 
get the two disputing parties together at a conference composed of three 
Greek and three Bulgarian bishops. Because of minor technicalities 
brought up by Gregory VI, this too, brought no results and, finally, the 
Sultan decided the issue himself. On 11 March 1870 he published a 
Firman establishing an independent Bulgarian Exarchate, giving the 
Exarch control over all the bishops in Bulgaria and stipulating (in its 
Article 10) that new eparchies could be added to the Exarchate by 2/3rds 
vote of the inhabitants of other areas in the Empire. This last-named 
article particularly grieved the Greeks who certainly did not want Bul- 
gars expanding into regions they (the Greeks) had marked out for Hel- 
lenization, e.g., Macedonia. 


The Firman was issued not because of Sultan Abdul Aziz’s liber- 
alism and certainly not because of his administrative frivolity. It was a 
result of political expediency. The national movement in Bulgaria was 
taking on organized forms and growing stronger daily. The moderate 
Bulgars were still willing to be satisfied with ecclesiastical reforms while 
the radicals strived for complete national emancipation from Turkish 
rule. Unlike the moderates, the radical element looked for support not 
(2S) Kidd, Ibid.. p. 329. In such a Council where the Patriarchs and most other bishops 

would be Greek, it is doubtful if the Bulgars would have gotten very many conces- 
sions. The Russians probably wanted a hand in the proceedings in order to protect 
the interests of their fellow Slavs. Enemies of the Russian Church find other motives, 
tied in with Russian foreign policy, for the rejection of the idea of a Council such 
as was then proposed. 
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from the Russian Church as much as from civic leaders of Russian society. 
The Turks thought by granting the Bulgarian demands to cause a rift 
between the Greeks and the Russians and at the same time deepen the 
cleavage between Bulgars and Greeks. As later events proved, this was 
exactly what happened. Greek nationalists blew up a great storm of 
Slavophobia among the Greeks.26) 


As we know, Gregory VI had been prepared to make moderate con- 
cessions and the Sultan’s 1870 Firman was based partly on his proposals 
of 1867. Such concessions may have borne fruit at the time of Cyril VI, 
or of Joachim II, and even, perhaps, in the reign of Sophronios III. But 
by the beginning of the 70’s it was too late. Abdul Aziz’s government cor- 
rectly ascertained this. The Sultan would vigorously have supported the 
Patriarchate had he been convinced that it still could influence the Bul- 
gars to support his policies as it was able to do in the 50’s and, to a 
certain extent, in the 60’s. But Gregory’s predecessors, as well as the 
Phanariots behind the scenes, had undermined the confidence of the 
greater part of the Slavic masses. The mass of the Bulgarians had no 
confidence in the wealthy Constantinopolitan Bulgar merchant-entre- 
preneurs and purveyors of the Porte, and this is probably the element 
that would have represented the Bulgars had they been given ecclesiastical 
representation by the Patriarchate. 


Gregory VI protested the Firman and soon resigned his office. 
Anthimus VI (Joannides) was reinstated to the Patriarchal throne for 
the third time on 17 September 1871. As one would expect, Anthimus 
placed the fiscal question uppermost in his reign. In spite of his ad- 
vanced age, he showed remarkable energy but was unable to liquidate 
the chronic deficit of the Patriarchal treasury. Now, too, such a large 
taxable group as the large flock of Bulgaria was not to be relied upon. 
The Bulgarian Question became complicated by some lively movements 
among the Slavs of Asia Minor and Macedonia. Anthimus tried several 
conciliatory measures, but all of his pleading remained hung in the air. 
On the one hand the Balkan Slavs did not trust him, for they remember- 
ed his former reigns. On the other hand, with the Slavophobia extent 
in Istanbul and hostility towards the non-Greeks growing stronger— 
reaching the roint of intolerance—the Greeks turned a deaf ear to the 
Patriarch’s ideas of reconciliation. Long teing used to almost unlimited 
influence on the affairs of the Patriarchate (even though without much 
zeal in the matter of financial support), the Phanariots would not hear 
of even the most moderate pleas for a solution to the disputed questions. 


The Bulgarians, meanwhile, proceeded on their own. Anthimus, 
Bishop of Vidin, was chosen as the first Bulgarian Exarch in 1872. On 
the feast of SS. Methodius and Cyril, the Evangelizers of the Slavs, 23 
May, he proclaimed the autocephality of the Bulgarian Church. In Sep- 
tember 1872 the Patriarchate called a council at which the Bulgarian 
Church was declared schismaticai and the Exarch and his followers ex- 
communicated for the “heresy” of phyletism, i.e., nationalism or racialism 
in religion. This sentence was not approved by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem or by the Churches of Russia, Serbia, and Romania and had, there- 


fore, little practical effect though it stayed in force until 1945 when the 


(26) Shabatin, Ibid.. p. 36; Stavrianos, Ibid.. pp. 374-375. 
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Constantinopolitan Patriarchate and the Church of Bulgaria resumed com- 
munion with each other. 


It was indeed ironic that the Greeks should accuse the Bulgars of 
the “heresy” of phyletism. It was the Greeks who had pursued a cen- 
turies-long policy of deliberate Hellenization of the Bulgars, whose goals 
were to make Greeks of all the Christians in the Patriarchate, and with 
this Hellenized multitude to recapture the ancient glory of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Before the Bulgarian Church Question came to a head few 
people ever had heard of the Bulgarians—they had “passed muster as 
Greek.”27) The Greeks developed the rather silly idea that all Orthodox 
people are Greek Orthodox, i.e., that there are “Russian-speaking” Greek 
Orthodox, etc.! And this idea is still with us today in certain Greek 
circles. To accuse the Bulgars of phyletism was somewhat like the pot 
calling the kettle black. There certainly was that radical element among 
the Bulgarians which was prepared to go to any extreme in order to gain 
freedom from the Greeks. But if the Greeks had not held on for dear 
life and had relaxed their hold here and there, the radical Bulgarian 
element may never have had the opportunity to form. This group of 
fanatic Bulgars was ready to form a union with Rome, become Protestant, 
or even form a new type of “Bulgarian sect” different enough from Or- 
thodoxy to warrant being considered a different religion by the Turks. 
However, the idea of a Unia with Rome or the founding of a new national 
religion was too unacceptable to the mass of Bulgarian Faithful. But 
the Greeks, too, had their Phanariot fanatics who placed their irreden- 
tist, nationalistic aspirations above the Church and it was this group 
which controlled the Patriarchate and its hierarchy. It was from this 
phyletistic, Phanariot-ridden Patriarchate that the Bulgars wished to be 
free. 


The Greeks were as much at fault as the Bulgars and helped to 
precipitate the clash of the two nationalisms. The English historian 
Adeney, discussing the oppression of the Bulgars at the hands of Greek 
ecclesiastics, said the “misgovernment of the Phanariots and the despotism 
of the bishops” owing allegiance to the Constantinopolitan Patriarch, who 
was a sort of minister of the Sultan, “were hard enough to be borne in 
Greece” where the people were dealing, at least, with fellow-countrymen. 
In Bulgaria “the oppression was in the hands of an alien priesthood... 
in the employ of the cruel, unjust, Mohammedan government.’28) In a 
perhaps over-stated manner, the Greek clerics have been accused of hav- 
ing “plundered the peasants, denounced the chief men to Turkish suspi- 
cion, set an example of social corruption, and burnt all Slavonic books 
and MSS. whereon they could lay their hands.” The Greek ecclesiastic 
used the “brute force of his Mahometan employers to complement his 
own cleverness and guile” in subduing the Bulgars.29) 


We have attempted to show here some of the manifold factors 
that entered into the Bulgarian Church Question. A complete investiga- 


(27) Mackenzie and Irby, Ibid.. p. 202. 
(28) Walter F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, New York, 1939, p. 349. 
(29) Mackenzie and Irby, Ibid.. p. 202. 
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tion of the problem would have to have as its starting point, probably, 
the French Revolution and the many ideas generated therefrom or even 
as far back as the original appearance of Bulgars in the Balkan penin- 
sula. It is clear that the problem was not simply a religious one but that 
many motives were involved, among them nationalistic, economic, and 
others. In the clash culminating in the schism of 1872 both the Greeks 
and the Bulgars were at fault, and the governments of other countries 
contributed their share to the general turmoil. Also, one has to keep in 
mind that the question of Bulgarian ecclesiastical independence was 
merely a stepping-stone, as later historical events proved, to full national 
Bulgarian independence. If history is worth studying for the lessons it 
teaches, then the Bulgarian Church Question should instruct ecclesiastical 
leaders on how not to conduct inter-Church relations. 


Rev. David F. Abramtsov 
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THE JEHOVAH WITNESSES 


(Part II)* 


It is always to be deplored that the teachings of any religion should 
be misrepresented, whether consciously or unconsciously, by unsympathetic 
critics. Yet it is not always possible to do justice to the religion of others 
in a way satisfactory to all its adherents. Above all this is true of the 
religious beliefs of the Witnesses of Jehovah, who pour out such an un- 
ending stream of books and pamphlets that one feels confronted by 
practically an ocean of “printed confusion.” The task of discovering their 
main tenets, not to speak of subjecting their teachings to a reasoned 
analysis, is enough to fill one with despair. Perhaps that is why so 
few have attempted a doctrinal study of their theological system. 


Some detailed consideration of their teachings is, however, urgently 
needed. For the members of the Jehovah Witness organization, in their 
aggressive proselytizing, are doing their utmost to induce adherents of 
other Christian Churches to join their ranks, deluging them with litera- 
ture, filling their letter-boxes with leaflets, and unsettling many good 
and simple people who are just unable to cope with a torrent of biblical 
texts which, for all they know, may mean everything or nothing. 


The provision of a study of their doctrines within a brief compass 
has at last been made possible, however, by the publication of a reason- 
ably concise summary of their teachings by the Witnesses of Jehovah 
themselves, entitled “WHAT DO JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES '  “LIEVE?’— 
a leaflet issued by the “Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society.” 


This official statement appeals to its readers: “Why listen to pre- 
judiced sourcces on what the Witnesses believe? Let the Witnesses them- 
selves tell you!” It will be a great relief to do so, for at last we are given 
something tangible and authentic with which to deal. 


“SCRIBES AND PHARISEES” 


The document begins disarmingly with an appeal for fair play. 
“From time to time,” we are told, “a religious writer discusses the beliefs 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses. However, in view of the unfriendly and critical 
tone of these discussions, it would be a mistake to expect to obtain from 
such discussions an accurate picture of what Jehovah’s Witnesses really 
do believe.” There is something in that, although it does not necessarily 
follow that one has not accurately stated the doctrines of others beca- 
use he is not favorably impressed by them and is critical of them. But 
as we are here considering the doctrines of the Jehovah Witnesses as 
stated by themselves, they will have no room for complaints from that 
point of view. 


At once, and typically, they begin playing with the two-edged sword 
of Scripture in a way which is a “begging of the question” if ever there 
was one. “We would not expect,” they say, “to obtain from the scribes 
and Pharisees a correct picture of what Jesus believed, would we?” The 
futility for their purposes of that illustration from the Bible can be seen 
at once by putting it in reverse. For Jesus Himself undoubtedly adopted 


*) See Part I in One Church, March-April, 1960, p. 105. 
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an “unfriendly and critical tone” in discussing the teachings of the scribes 
and Pharisees. “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ He said 
again and again. (Matt. 23:13-15). Not very friendly! He denounced 
their doctrines and bade His disciples: “Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees.” (Mark 8:15). Surely a critical attitude! Will the Witnesses of 
Jehovah say that we could not, therefore, expect to obtain from Jesus 
Himself “an accurate picture” of what the scribes and Pharisees believed? 

The biblical illustration employed by the Witnesses could just as 
easily be to their own detriment as to the detriment of those against 
whom they think to use it. Its value depends entirely upon the nature 
of the doctrines they teach, and the doctrines therefore must be assessed 
before we can admit that they are justified in ranking themselves with 
Christ as teachers of the truth, and their critics with the unscrupulous 
scribes and Pharisees. 


THE GOD OF THE WITNESSES 


The official exposition of the fundamental beliefs of Jehovah Wit- 
nesses opens with a statement of their doctrine about God. “Since there 
are many ‘gods’ and many ‘lords’,”’ we are told, “the true God has a 
personal name to distinguish him from all other gods.” 

Here we have what amounts to a straight-out profession of “mono- 
latry,” or idolatry restricted to the worship of one of the pagan “gods.” 
Christians are monotheists; that is, they believe in and worship only one 
God. There are no other “gods.” The ancient pagans were polytheists, wor- 
shipping many so-called “gods,” and knowing nothing of the true God. 
Their religious systems were idolatrous. The Jehovah Witnesses now come 
on the scene and, while speaking of “the true God,” rank him as only one 
of a whole lot of “gods” and needing to be distinguished from them by a 
personal name. It is as if one going through columns devoted to the name 
“Brown” in a telephone directory had to look for particular personal ini- 
tials, such as “J. K.” or “H.W.” Brown to make sure he had got the right 
Brown. 


The conclusion can only be that Jehovah Witnesses are polytheists 
in so far as they speak of the existence of a whole lot of “gods,” but that 
their system is one of monolatry in so far as they reserve their worship 
for only one of those “gods.’’ This idolatrous worship of one false “god” is not 
the worship of the true God known to both Jews and Christians. And 
to those who really believe in the true God it is nothing short of blas- 
phemy thus to choose one out of a whole lot of false gods and call him 
(or it) the “true God,” as the Witnesses do. 

But what is the personal name distinguishing their God from all 
other gods? They tell us that it is to be found in Psalm 83:18, where we 
read: “Thou alone, whose name is Jehovah, art the Most High over all 
the earth.” So they declare the name of their deity to be “Jehovah God,” 
the personal name distinguishing him from other gods, as “James K. 
Brown,” apparently, is distinguished from “Harold W. Brown” in the tele- 
phone directory! 


THE HEBREW NAME 


The Witnesses will reply, of course, that they are speaking of the 
God who has revealed Himself in the Bible. Have they not quoted 
Holy Scripture itself for the name “Jehovah?” But alas for the penalties 
of ignorance! In reality they have not done so at all. For the word 
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“Jehovah” is simply a mistranslation found in Protestant Bibles. No 
such word occurs in the original text of Scripture. God never gave Him- 
self such a name, nor did He ever ask to be given such a name. 


The Hebrew word in Psalm 83:18 (King James Version. The Vulgate, 
Ps. 82:19, has Most High), mistranslated in Protestant Bibles as “Jehovah,” 
is “Yahweh,” meaning “He who is.” The idea, therefore, that the word 
“Jehovah,” nonexistent in Hebrew, is the divinely-revealed personal name 
distinguishing one particular god from a whole lot of other gods is en- 
tirely without scriptural foundation. 


Thinking to confirm their strange teaching, the Witnesses then urge 
that, “referring to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, God said to Moses (Exodus 
6:3): ‘But by my name Jehovah I was not known to them.” Once again, 
however, God did not say that to Moses. Never did any inspired writer 
of Holy Scripture use the word “Jehovah.” The Hebrew text said: “By my 
name Yahweh I was not known to them.” Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
had known the Supreme Being as “El Shaddai,” which means “God Al- 
mighty.” To Moses the title “Yahweh” was revealed, not as a personal 
name in our modern sense of the word, but rather as a description of 
God’s nature; for it means “He who is,” in the sense that God is the 
“Supreme and Self-Existent Being.” 


Still thinking of their beloved word “Jehovah,” the Witnesses 
plunge more deeply into their sea of errors when they go b-lissfully on to 
declare that Jesus made this name known to His followers, quoting John 
17:6, “I have made your name manifest to the men you gave me.” The 
truth is that Jesus never used, nor did His followers hear of the word 
“Jehovah.” That word, which is not a Hebrew word at all, arose from a 
misreading of the Hebrew word “Yahweh,” to which the vowel signs of 
the Hebrew word “Adonai,” which means “the Lord,” had been assigned 
by Jewish writers. In a spirit of profound reverence, whenever they met 
with the sacred word “Yahweh,” the Jews, rather than pronounce it, 
substituted for it the word “Adonai.” Now the vowel signs for the pur- 
poses of Hebrew writing were not invented until some six centuries after 
Christ, and the misreading of them, leading to the mistaken “Jehovah” 
idea, was not possible before they existed. The word “Jehovah,” there- 
fore, never came from the lips of Christ and was quite unknown to His 
immediate followers. And in any case, Christ’s words: “I have made 
manifest your name,” have no reference to any specific “name,” but 
mean: “I have revealed to them your ‘nature’ as their Father as well as 
My Father.” 


It is a crowning folly, therefore, when this official document tells 
us: “Jehovah’s Witnesses today likewise make known Jehovah’s name: 
‘Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and I am God’,” Isaiah 43:10-12. Isaiah 
also had never heard of the word “Jehovah.” Nor did God, in whose name 
Isaiah did speak, ever ask the self-styled “Jehovah’s Witnesses” to be 
His witnesses. The text from Isaiah in no way applies to this modern 
sect founded in America in the 19th century by the ex-Congregationalist 
Charles Taze Russell. The only biblical words which can rightly be ap- 
plied to “Jehovah’s Witnesses” are those of Our Lord Himself: “There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets... to deceive if possible even 
the elect.” Matt. 24:24. 
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DENIAL OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY 
Turning next to the subject of Christ Himself, the Witnesses de- 
clare that “Jehovah’s first creation was his Son, ‘the faithful and true 
witness, the beginning of the creation by God, (Rev. 3:14), ‘the firstborn 
of all creation’” (Coloss. 1:15). But neither of the texts quoted supports 
their contention that “Jehovah’s first creation was His Son,” (under- 
standing their word “Jehovah” in the sense of “God’’). 


According to the teaching of the New Testament, the Eternal Son 
of God is as uncreated as the Eternal Father Himself. The Witnesses of 
Jehovah have merely revived here the Arian heresy of the 4th century 
which taught that the Person of Christ did not eternally pre-exist as 
God-the-Son, equally God with the Eternal Father, but that He was a 
created spirit-being made by God and used as a created instrument in 
the work of producing other creatures. 


To support this heretical notion, the Jehovah Witnesses misquote 
Rev. 3:14. That text does not say that the pre-existent Person who later 
became incarnate as Christ was “the beginning of the creation by God.” 
The sense of the Greek text is “the beginning of God’s creation;” and 
the reference is not to the original creation of all things by God, but to 
the restoration of God’s creation by the redemptive work accomplished by 
the Divine Son as incarnate. In the created human nature in which He 
was born of the Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ is the first in honor and dignity 
in the whole of God’s creation. To refer this passage to the original crea- 
tion instead of to the restoration of creatures effected by the incarna- 
tion and redemption is to take an absolutely inexcusable liberty with Holy 
Scripture and to manifest abysmal ignorance of its meaning. 


The Witnesses are on better ground in referring the second of their 
texts to the Person of Christ as existing before the incarnation. But the 
significance of the words is not as they imagine. For St. Paul had no 
thought of telling the Colossians that the Son of God was “the firstborn 
of all creation” as part of that creation. In the very verse quoted, and 
immediately before speaking of Him as “the firstborn of all creation,” 
St. Paul had declared Him to be “the image of the invisible God.” In His 
created visible humanity Christ was not that. The allusion was to the 
Eternal Son’s own invisible and uncreated Divine Nature. Eternally gener- 
ated in the Divine Nature, He existed before all created things, and by 
Him these were created. Thus St. Paul goes on to say at once: “In Him 
were all things created in heaven and on earth.” Coloss. 1-16; and he 
adds that therefore all created things (of which He is not one) are subor- 
dinate to Him. That St. Paul had no intention of reducing the Son of 
God to the level of a creature is further evident from the same Epistle 
where he says: “In Him (Christ) dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Coloss. 2:9. 

ST. JOHN’S “LOGOS” COCTRINE 

The official statement of the Witnesses feels it necessary to destroy 
precisely this doctrine of the full possession of the Godhead by ike 
Person of Christ. It goes on to explain, therefore, that “before coming 
to earth he was known as the Word or ‘Logos,’ and apart from him not 
even one thing came into existence.” (John 1:1,3.). 

But what does St. John say in the first verse of his gospel? He 
writes: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” The expression “in the beginning” was used 
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to indicate that St. John’s thoughts had gone back to what existed be- 
fore the word of creation began at all. And in the rest of the text we 
have the distinction of Persons—“the Word was with God’—yet identity 
in the Divine Nature—“the Word was God.” In order to escape this, and 
contrary to the clear meaning of the Greek text, the Witnesses translate 
the final phrase as: “The Word was a god.” There is no justification for 
such a flagrant mistranslation of the Greek. 

Also, correctly translated, the text of St. John goes on to say: “Each 
and every thing was made through Him, and without Him not a single 
thing was made that was made.” The Word, or the Son of God, was not 
Himself one of the things that was made or created. He was the Un- 
created Maker, equally God with the Father; and rightly, therefore, St. 
John had said that “the Word (or Logos) was with God, and the Word 
was God.” 

Utterly false, then, is the statement of the Witnesses which follows, 
namely, that Christ was “far from claiming to be equal with His Father.” 
The New Testament gives the lie to that! Thus Philippians 2:5-7 tells 
us that, being in the form or same nature as that of God, Christ did not 
content Himself with being equal with God, remaining God and nothing 
but God, but that He descended to our own lower level by the incarnation, 
taking the form also of a man. 

The Witnesses quote against this John 5:30: “I cannot do a single 
thing of my own initiative;” and John 14:28: “the Father is greater than 
I am.” The first of these two texts, however, proves Christ to be God. 
Even as incarnate, the Person of Christ remains God, and as God, He cannot 
escape the unity of activity with the Eternal Father in virtue of the Divine 
Nature they both possess, together with the Holy Spirit. The words of 
the second of the two texts Christ used when speaking of His going to 
the Father in the Ascension; that is, precisely as incarnate and possessing 
a created humanity. From the viewpoint of that finite and created hu- 
manity, the Father was indeed greater. But in John 10:30, when speak- 
ing from the viewpoint of His Uncreated and Divine Nature, Christ said: 
“I and the Father are one;” and He meant “one Being.” 


Where these last words are concerned the Jehovah Witnesses are 
blind to what even the Jews themselves saw, to whom Christ spoke them. 
For the Jews took up stones to stone Him, saying to Him: “For a good 
work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that thou, being 
a man, makest thyself God.” The Jews did not accept His claim; but 
they knew what He claimed. The self-styled Witnesses of Jehovah do 
not know even that much. 

They say in their official statement that “therefore, in view of th> 
foregoing, Jehovah’s Witnesses have no alternative but to reject the 
doctrine of the trinity as unscriptural.” But they have another alternative. 
It is that they should secure an elementary knowledge of the principles 
of sound interpretation of Sacred Scripture. For the rest, the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is anything but unscriptural. In Matt. 28:19, we find 
Our Lord commanding the Apostles to baptize “in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;”’ not in the “names,” but 
in the one name, indicating the unity of the Godhead possessed equally 
by the three Divine Persons. The 4th century Arian heresy, revived in 
our own days by Jehovah Witnesses, is still what it ever was, utterly false 
teaching. 

(To be continued) 
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